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THE SERPENT SYMBOL IN AMERICA. 


One of the most interesting and suggestive topics for archzxol- 
ogists to consider is the serpent symbol. The interest is owing 
to the fact that it prevails so extensively. No symbol is more 
common in oriental countries and few symbols are more 
prominent in this country; The study of it, however, is attended 
with some difficulties. The very fact that it prevails so exten- 
sively gives rise to many enquiries. The student is quite likely 
to be diverted from the careful investigation by the number of 
enquiries which arise as he progresses with the subject. The 
problems become so numerous and difficult that he feels almost 
burdened with the importance of the subject. The fact that so 
much curiosity is awakened and so many enquirers wait upon him 
for results, has however a tendency to urge him forward. 

The serpent is as conspicuous in prehistoric as in historic 
times, and the task before us is to explain how and why this 
was the case. We find the tokens of the serpent a prominent 
object in primitive art, and the earliest forms of religion, pre- 
vailing extensively in native traditions, and as a symbol proving 
to be widespread. The question is, whether its appearance in 
historic times, is the result of its prevalence in the prehistoric. 

The serpent symbol in America is especially interesting. Here 
it is free from historic associations, has few of the accumulations 
of civilized art, is unattended with the customs which have clus- 
tered about it in the East. There may be, to be sure, discussions 
in connection with it, and some may be inclined to trace the 
symbol to scripture lands and ascribe it to the scripture narratiye, 
yet the fact that it is found in regions so remote makes it uncer- 
tain. The value of the study of the symbol in America will be 
seen from this circumstance. -We may be able to solve impor- 
tant problems by the means. 

We propose to consider the serpent symbol in America. 

I. Its origin. Here there arise a number of enquiries. 1st, The 
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appearance of the symbol in the East. 2d, The connection 
between the tradition in the East, and the traditions of the West. 
3rd, The correspondence between the tradition and the sym- 
bol everywhere. 4th, The mingling of the serpent symbol and 
the sun symbol. 5th, The enquiry is, whether serpent worship 
was a widespread cult, or was something which was local. 6th, 
Did the symbol originate in this country? 7th, Can the serpent 
symbol in this country be said to be derived from the scripture 
narrative. This last is perhaps the chief enquiry. It is a well 
known fact that the symbol prevails in oriental countries, and 
that the tradition of the serpent is common in the mythology of 
all lands, The fact that the serpent appears in the traditions of this 
country makes this enquiry all the more interesting. 8th, The ap- 
pearance of the serpent amid the ornamentations of the palaces 
and idol pillars of Central America suggests that the symbol was 
highly developed, and by following the stages up to this point 
we might learn why and how the serpent became so prominent 
in Greek Art. gth, Still further the connection between the ser- 
pent worship and the phallic symbol is a fruitful theme and 
might engage our attention throughout the whole of this paper. 
We are controlled, however, by our limitations and must only 
‘ touch upon a few points and then pass on. 

1. Lenormant, the French historian and archzologist, explains 
the “ Serpent in Eden” as follows: He says that the tradition 
of the serpent, Was seized upon by the sacred writer and embod- 
ied in the narrative, but the origin of it was in pre-historic times. 
He maintains that the symbolism of the garden of Eden was de- 
rived from the serpent worship which had prevailed, and under 
this symbolism an actual fact was made known. A new explan- 
ation of the fall of man is given. It was a fall from potential 
holiness, and not from actual holiness. The conscience of the 
first man was designed to keep him inthe true worship, and to 
teach him about the true God, but disobeying this he fell away 
into the various systems of nature worship and became ruined 
by the fall. Serpent worship was a native faith, one of the vari- 
eties of nature worship, but it was a very degenerate form of the 
faith; the serpent itself became at length the embodiment of evil, 
and the source of degeneracy. 

On this point there might be a difference of opinion, and yet 
if we take the association of the serpent with the phallic sym- 
bol, we can easily see how man would degenerate, and this 
form of religion become the cause of his degeneracy or fall. 

Serpent worship in the East is certainly a source of evil, and 
whatever we may say about its age and origin we must acknowl- 
edge that there is a great contrast between it and the worship 
taught by the scriptures. In reference to the question whether 
the serpent symbol in America can be traced to the traditions of the 
East, and whether there is any connection between the scrip- 
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ture narrative and this symbol a few words are appropriate. 

The serpent symbol certainly abounded in the prehistoric period 
in this country. If it was derived from the scripture it must have 
been transmitted at a very early date. The symbol of the sér- 
pent is here very rude, so rude as to almost convince us 
that it originated on this soil. It might, to be sure, have under- 
gone a degenerating process in its transmission, and yet the fact 
that there is so much rudeness to the symbol and so many differ- 
ent types manifested by it, would almost preclude this. The 
picture given to us by the sacred word, of the serpent and the 
tree; is attended with the idea of temptation to evil, but the tra- 
dition in America has no such moral distinction. 

The serpent symbol in America is not like the serpent in the 
garden. It is not even like the sacred tree of the ancient Assyrians 
and Babylonians though it has much more incommon with that 
symbol than with any picture of the fall. There are, to be sure, 
a few relics which by some are claimed to be genuine, which 
transmit the symbol exactly as it is given in the scriptures. *Mr, 
Ignatius Donnelly, in his volume called “Atlantis,” has given a cut 
which illustrates this, but the specimen can hardly be called a 
genuine prehistoric relic. It is more likely to have been left by 
by some Spanish explorer than by any native. 

The tradition and the worship of the serpent in oriental coun- 
tries might have come from the scriptures, and in a degenerate 
form may have been transmitted, carrying the symbols with them. 
This country however is very remote and the tradition can hard- 
ly be traced back to the sacred record. It would be easier to 
explain the scripture account of the serpent as the result of a 
primitive system such as we find here, than it would to trace the 
symbol in America to scripture lands and say that it was the de- 
generate form ofthis sacred story, symbolized by the natives in 
their relics. Still the prevalence of the tradition and the symbol 
may possibly be owing to the vague and shadowy myth which may 
have been transmitted from the earliest time. The myth would 
naturally become conformed to the superstitious notions and 
customs of the natives. The imagery would become American, 
the very conception would be savage, and the original story 
would be lost. The contrast between the symbol in the East 
and the West can at least be thus explained. 

2. The correspondence between the traditions of this country 
and those of Europe and the lands of the East will perhaps be a 
better point. This correspondence has been explained. Dr. D. G. 
Brinton thinks that all the stories about the creation, the deluge, 
the first ancestor, the Culture-Heroes, and even some of the 
migration legends, can be traced to nature worship. He makes 
them all to be mere variations of a primitive mythology. Even 
the heroes which are so well known to history and which have 

*See Atlantis, page 4456 ™ 
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appeared conspicuously in literature and poetry, Hiawatha, Mon- 
tezuma, the “Fair God” of the Toltecs, Quetzacoatl and the 
Peruvian Viracocha, are but personifications of the powers of na- 
ture, with a small amount of actual history as a basis for their 
celebrity.* On the other hand, Charles Leland maintains that 
there was a close connection between these traditions and those 
which have been preserved in the Younger Edda. 

Mr. Leland quotes Henry Schoolcraft as holding a contrary 
opinion, but thinks the traditions of the Wabanaki are excep- 
tional. Mr. Schoolcraft’s language is as follows: 

“Where analogies are so general there is a constant liability to 
mistakes. Of these foreign analogies of myth-lore, the least 
tangible, it is believed, is that which has been suggested with the 
Scandinavian mythology. That mythology is of so marked and 
peculiar a character that it has not been distinctly traced out of 
the great circle of tribes of the Indo-Germanic family. Odin and 
his terrific pantheon of war gods and social deities could only 
exist in the dreary latitudes of storms and fire which produce a 
Hecla and a Maelstrom. - These latitudes have invariably pro- 
duced nations whose influence has been felt in an elevating pow- 
er overthe world. From sucha source the Indian could have de- 
rived none of his vague symbolisms and mental idiosyncrasies 
which have left him as he is found to-day, without a government 
and without a god,” Mr. Leland says:f{ 

“This is all perfectly true of the myths of Hiawatha- Manobozho. 
Nothing on earth could be more unlike the Norse legends than 
the Indian Eddas of the Chippewas and Ottawas. But it was not 
known to this writer that there already existed in Northeastern 
America a stupendous mythology, derived from a land of storms 
and fire, more terrible and wonderful than Iceland; nay, so terri- 
ble that Icelanders themselves were appalled by it. Here inleed 
there existed all the time, a code of mythological legends such as 
he declared Indians incapable of producing; but strangest of all, 
this American mythology of the north, which has been the very 
last to become known to American readers, is literally so like the 
Edda itself that, as this work fully proves, there is hardly a song 
in the Norse collection which does not contain an incident found 
in the Indian poem legends, while in several there are many such 
coincidences.” * * 

“It made, in short, a mythology such as would be perfectly 
congenial to any one who had read and understood the Edda, 
Beowulf, and the Kalavala, with the wildest and oldest Norse 
Sagas. The Wabanaki mythology, which was that which gave 
a fairy, an elf, a naiad, or a hero to every rock and river and 
ancient hill in New England, is just the one of all others which 
is least known to the New Englanders.” 

* See Myths of the New World, pps 34, 49, 58, 81, 111, 117, 123, 177, 183. 193, 195, 209 and 225. 


tSee “Algonquin Legends of New England,””—Introduction, Ppp 1-3. 
tAlgonquin Legends, Introduction, pp, 4 and 5. 
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Fig. 1.—GREAT SERPENT IN ADAMS COUNTY, O. 
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“It may very naturally be asked by many, how it came to pass 
that the Indians of Maine and of tke farther north have so much 
of the Edda in their sagas; or, if it was derived through the Es- 
kimo tribes, how these got it from the Norsemen who were pro- 
fessedly Christians. I do not think the time has come for fully 
answering the first question. There is some great mystery of 
mythology, a; yet unsolved, regarding the origin of the Edda 
and its relations with the faiths and folk-lore of the older Sham- 
anic beliefs, such as Lapp, Finn, Samoyed, Eskimo, and Tartar. 
This was the world’s first religion; it is found in the so called 
Accadian-Turaniam beginning of Babylon, whence it possibly 
came from the-West. But what we have here to consider is 
whether the Norsemen did directly influence the Eskimo and 
Indians.” 

3. The appearance of the serpent in American tradition is not 
confined to the northeast coast or to the Algonquin race, but is, 
in fact, found among all the different tribes. Mr. Schoolcraft 
has referred to it in his interesting volume called “Algic Re- 
searches.” Dr. Brinton has also spoken of it in his volume, 
“Myths of-the New World.” Mr. R. M. Dorman in his “Origin 
of Primitive Superstitions,” Mr. E. G. Squier in his volume called 
“Serpent worship,” Mr. H. H. Bancroft in his “Native Races,” 
and many other writers. 


Mr. Dorman says: *“The worship paid to the rattle-snake was 
universal among all the tribes, bu! not conferred exclusively 
upon this serpent. All the snakes eajoyed a share of it though 
in a less degree. The Winnebago?2s reverenced and never killed 
the rattle-snake. The Indians of Florida venerated the rattle- 
snake and would not kill one for fear its spirit would incite its 
kindred to revenge its death. The Cherokees worshipped the 
rattle-snake. In Brazil, in a large town of 8,000 cabins, Don 
Alvarez found a tower which contained a serpent 27 feet long, 
with a very large head. The Indians worshipped this as a divin- 
ity and fed it with human flesh. The Peruvians worshipped 
adders. Many images of serpents were found in South America 
before which the inhabitants knelt in adoration.” 

The Iroquois have a tradition about Niagara Falls, that a ser- 
pent poisoned the waters, but Heno, the thunderer, who dwelt 
under the sheet of water, discharged upon him a mighty thunder- 
bolt which slew him. The Senecas still point to a place in the 
creek where the banks were shelved out in a semi-circular form 
which was done by the serpent when he turned to escape. His 
body floated down the stream and lodged upon the verge of the 
Cataract, stretching nearly across the river. The raging waters, 
thus dammed up, broke through the rocks behind, and thus the 
whole verge of the fall upon which the body rested, was precipi- 





*Dorman’s Origia cf Primitive Superstitions, pp 2€5. 
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tated into the abyss beneath. In this manner was formed the 
Horseshoe Falls.”* 

Dr. Brinton says that the serpent seems to be associated in its 
winding course torivers. The Kennebec, a stream in Maine, 
in the Algonquin means “snake,” and the Antietam, in Iroquois, 
has the same signification. There is a tradition that a vast ser- 
pent lived in the Mississippi near Fox (Illinois) River, but he 
finally took a notion to visit the Great Lakes, and the trail he 
made passing thither, is the basin of that stream.f 

It has, by an association of ideas, become connected with the 
lightning. The Algonquins thought that the lightning was an 
immense serpent. The Shawnees called thunder, the hissing of 
the Great Snake, and Tlaloc, the Toltec Thunder god, is always 
represented with the snake twisted about his body. In the Ojib- 
way mythology the serpent robs the Thunder-bird’s nest. 

It has also a strange mysterious relation to the spirit land. In 
one tradition the serpent forms a bridge on which the soul must 
cross the great stream which separates this world from the spirit 
world. 

“Who is a Manito?” asked the mystic media chant of the Al- 
gonquins. ‘He, who walketh with a serpent, walking on the 
ground.” is the reply, “He is a Manito.” 

The cloud serpent, Mixcoatl, the white or gleaming cloud ser- 
pent, is said to have been the only divinity of the ancient Chi- 
cimeces.§ 

It is said of Quetzacoatl, the great Mexican divinity, when he 
departed from the land, that he entered his wizard skiff made o 
serpent skins and embarked upon the sea, after bestowing his 
blessing upon the young men who accompanied him.|| 

In some localities the serpent seemed to be considered as 
the embodiment of evil. The Apachés hold that every serpent 
contains the soul of a bad man.§ 

The Piutes of Nevada have a demon deity in the form of a 
serpent, still supposed to exist in the waters of Pyramid Lake 
and this Devil Snake causes the water to boil like a pot, in time 
of a storm.’ 

It was described to Whipple and to Mollhausen as possessing 
power over the sea, lakes, rivers and rain. It was, among the 
Pueblo cities of the Pecos, supposed to be sacred and accord- 
ing to some accounts was fed with the flesh of his devotees.’ 

*«The Iroquois, or the Bright Side of Indian Character,”” by Minnie Myrtle, p. 133. 
tDorman’s Primitive Superstitions, p. 315, quoted from Schoolcraft, p, 682. 
tTanner’s Narrative, p, 356. Brinton’s Myths, p, 114. 

§Brinton’s Myths, p. 171. 

\|Dorman’s Prim, Sup.-p. 94,—Short,-259,-Prescott-Vol. I-58, 

{Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol, III, p. 135.—Schoolcraft’$ Archives, Vol. V. p. 209. 
1Bancroft’s,-Vol, III-p. 135,—Sm. Rep. 

2Gregg’s Commerce with the Prairie, Vol.I-p. 271. 

2Whipple, Ewbank and Turner’s Report, p, 38. 

2Pacific R, R. Report, Vol, III. 
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These traditions prove nothing as to the origin of the symbol 
and yet they show how prominent the serpent was in native 
American mythology. Perhaps the most interesting tradition 
of the serpent is one which has been preserved in. the celebrated 
Red Score Record of the Delawares or Lenni Lenapes, called the 
Walum Olum. Of this, a new translation has been made by Dr. 
D. G. Brinton and we take pleasure in quoting from his book. 
The reader will notice the correspondence between this: tradition 
and the scripture record, but will see that it has been adapted to 
the new circumstances, the memory of the people not going 
back further thay the migration. The following is the general 
synopsis: 

I. Fhe formation of the universe by the Great Manito, is de- 
scribed. In the primal fog and watery waste, he formed land and 
sky and the heavens cleared. He then created men and animals. 
These lived in peace and joy until a certain evil manito came and 
sowed discord and misery.” 

II. “The Evil Manito, who now appears under the guise of a 
gigantic serpent,determines to destroy the the human race, and 
for that purpose brings upon them a flood of water. Many per- 
ish, but a certain number escape to the turtle, that is, solid land, 
and are there protected by Nanabush (Manibozho or Michabo.) 
They pray to him for assistance, and he caused the water to dis- 
appear, and the serpent to depart.” 

III. “The waters having disappeared, the home of the tribe is 
described as in a cold and northern clime. This they 
concluded to leave in search of warmer lands. Having divided 
their people into a warrior and a peaceful class, they journeyed 
southward, toward what is called the ‘ Snake land.’”’ 

IV. “The first sixteen verses record the gradual conquest of 
most ofthe snake land. It seems to have required the succes- 
sive efforts of six or seven head chiefs, one after another, to bring 
this about, probably but a small portion at a time yielding to the 
attacks of these enemies. Its position is described as being to the 
southwest, and in the interior of the country. Here they first 
learned to cultivate maize. 

V. “Having conquered the Talegas, the Lenape possessed 
their land and that of the Snake people and for a certain time 
enjoyed peace and abundance. Then occurred a division of their 
people, some as Nanticokes and Shawnees, going to the south, 
others to the west, and later, the majority toward the east, 
arriving finally at the Salt sea, the Atlantic ocean,’’* 

We call attention to this record of the Delawares, for it con- 
nects the archeology of this country with the traditionary lore 
of Europe and Central Asia. The record is evidently genuine 
and has no more signs of being modified to suit missionary influ- 
ence than all the traditions. There is a very remarkable cor- 

*The Lenape and their Legends, by Dr. D, G. Brinton, pp. 167-68, esa 
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respondence between the tradition as thus recorded and some of 
the symbolic structures which have been found in the eastern por- 
tion of the Ohio Valley. The Red Score shows that is possible 
to convey thought by symbols, and we are not sure but that this 
was the object with some of the symbolic earth-works. 

4. We have maintained that the serpent symbol was very preva- 
lent among the mounds of Ohio; so prevalent as to give rise to 
the idea that the totem or ruling divinity of the people was the 
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Fig. 2—GREAT SERPENT IN ADAMS COUNTY, 


serpent. We do not say that the whole region was occupied by 
this people, for there are other districts where the alligator or 
lizard seems to be the totem; but the place where the great ser- 
pent may be seen and where the serpent symbol prevails; is a dis- 
trict which is situated south of that in which the alligator appears 
and which extends along the Ohio River on both sides from Ad- 
ams to Scioto county, or from the mouth of the Little Miami to 
that of the Scioto River. Corresponding to this district is anoth- 
er where the Mound Builders erected their most notable works. 
This is situated a little farther to the east in the vicinity of 
Marietta. We ask the question whether this was not the habitat 
of the two races spoken of in the Walum Olum, the “Snake” race 
and the Telegewhi. 
We take it as very suggestive that the tradition of the Lenni 
Lenapes so corresp)nd with the archzology and especially that 
of the eastern portion of the Ohio Valley. Here were situated, 
according to all accounts, the far famed race called the Telleghe- 
wi or Alleghewi. The Mound Builders. of Ohio have been 
identified with this traditionary people; identified not only by the 
missionaries such as Heckwelder, Zeisberger, and others, but by 
archeologists. Here were situated, according to the interpretation 
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which we ourselves have given to the earth works of Ohio, the 
celebrated “Snake tribe or nation” which is spoken of in this-tra- 
dition. 

On this point we quote Mr. Horatio Hale, who says: * “Every 
known fact favors the-view that during a period which may be 
roughly estimated between 1,000 and 2,000 years ago, the Ohio 
valley was occupied by an industrious population of some Indi- 
an stock which had attained a grade of civilization similar to 
that now held by the Village Indians of New Mexico and Arizo- 
na; that their population was assailed from the North by less 
civilized and more warlike tribes of Algonkins and Hurons act- 
ing in a temporary league similar to those alliances which Pon- 
tiac and Tecumseh afterwards rallied against the white colonist; 
that after a long and wasting war the assailants were victorious; 
the conquered people were in great part exterminated; the sur- 
vivors were either incorporated with the conquering tribes or fled 
southward and found a refuge among the nations which possess- 
ed the region lying between the Ohio Valley and the Gulf of 
Mexico; and that this mixture of races has largely modified the 
language, character and usages of the Cherokee and Choctaw 
nations.”* 

Dr. Brinton also has pointed out the fact that the tribes of the 
Chahta, Muskoki, comprising the Creeks, Chickasaws and Choc- 
taws were mound builders in recent times, but he thinks that the 
Mound Builders of the Ohio were in part their progenitors. The 
remarkable work of the Tuscarora chief Cusick is evidence also. iie 
describes the conflicts which were carried on between the northern 
confederacy and the southern emperor who dwelt at the “Golden 
City,” but who also built forts throughout his dominions and al- 
most penetrated to lake Erie. “Long bloody wars ensued, 
which probably lasted about 100 years. The people of the north 
were too skillful in the use of bows and arrows, and could endure 
hardships which proved fatal to a foreign people. At last the 
northern people gained the conquest and all the towns and forts 
were totally destroyed and left a heap of ruins;’+ According 
to Heckewelder, “hundreds of the slain Tallegewi were buried 
under mounds near the Great River.” Mr. Hale says “there 
could be no reasonable doubt that the Allighewi, or Tellegewi 
who have given their name to the Alleghany river and moun- 
tains, were the Mound Builders.” He says “the Dakota stock 
had its oldest branch east of the Alleghanies;” he thinks that the 
migration of the tribe was from the Northeast. Prof.W.A. Wil- 
iamson, the son of the missionary among the Dakotas, says 
that they have a tradition that their ancestors came from the 
Northeast, and that they formerly dwelt on the Ohio River, and 
built the mounds in that vicinity. It is supposed by some that 





*See Amer, Antq. Vol. V, No. 2, p, 120. 
‘ tAmer, Antiq., Vol, I, No, 2, p, 116.) 
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the Dakotas and the Cherokees were different branches of the 
same race. We speak of these traditions for they seem to con- 
firm the point which we have made, that the mounds on the 
Ohio River were built by this people, which were called the 
“ Snakes.” 

5. We now turn to the archeological evidence. There are 
mounds on the Ohio River which are in the shape of serpents. 
The great Serpent Mound in Adams Co. is well known. It 
needs no description. The discussion has, to be sure, been going. 
on lately, whether this mound is really a serpent or not. Accord- 
ing to the survey of Squier & Davis, there is no doubt as to the 
serpent effigy. Fig. 1. Those authors also thought they recog- 
nized in the effigy, the ancient tradition of the serpent and the. 
egg which is so prominent in the cosmogony of the *Hindoos. 
Rev. J. P. McLean, however, has explored the region and makes 
out a different figure, the figure of a serpent and a frog; and 
thinks that the old interpretation cannot be maintained. Fig. 2 
There is this to be said however, about the effigy, that its very 
size and prominence on the summit of the hill,- convey the idea. 
that it was avery important symbol, and quite likely to have 
represented the chief totem or divinity of the tribe dwelling in 
the region. From it we judge that the name of the tribe would 
be the “Snake Indians.” 

Mr. W. H. Holmes thinks that it was a serpent symbol, but 
suggests that the circle with the altar in the center of it symbol- 
ized the heart of the serpent. 

There is a circle or earth work near Chillicothe which is in 
5 i gee the shape ofa serpent. In this 
#\¥ case the serpent is not a mere 
<r i Wage effigy resting upon the summit 

i ofahill, (Fig. 3.) as in Adams 
oe sf $ county, but the wall to the en- 

{145-2 closure, or rather two serpents, 
1 4 t; the heads forming the gateway. 
% ; This isa very remarkable work. 














} extensive series of earth works. 
Sa on Paint Creek, where were many 
Be i aa; 4 ; village enclosures and other 
es Soe 3 signs of habitation. This work is 
re. 3.-SERPENT EFFIGY, CHILLICOTHE. described by Squier & Davis. ° 
as follows: “The body of the work is elliptical in shape, the 
diameter being 170 ft., transverse 250 feet. There is a single 
opening or gateway 50 feet wide on the south, where the 
walls curve outwards and lap back upon themselves for the 
space of 60 ft. The most remarkable feature of this singular 
work consists of the five walls starting within 10 ft. of the enclos- 
*Anc. Mon,, p, 96. 
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ure and extending northward slightly converging, for the dis- 
tance of 100 ft. See Fig. 3. These walls are. 20 ft. broad at 
the ends nearest the enclosure and 1o ft, apart. They diminish 
gradually as they recede to 10 feet at their outer extremities, 
The purposes of this Strange work are entirely inexplicable, 
The small size precludes the idea of a defensive origin. It 
is the only structure of the kind which has been found in the 
valleys and is totally unlike those found on the hills. The Great 
Stone Fort on Paint Creek is but two miles distant and over- 
looks this work.* 

Our explanation of this structure is that it represents two ser- 
pents with the bodies joined, but with the heads turned back in 
such a way as to make the opening or gateway to the enclosure 
between them. The long stone walls which seem to Squier & Da- 
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vi sso remarkable, represent the tails of these serpents very much 
as the idols of Mexico contain the tails of serpents below the fig- 
ures. The protection given to this enclosure would be partly 
owing to the serpent effigy and the sacred character of the place 
would also be exhibited by it. An enclosure similar to this but 
on a larger scale may be found on the banks of the Great Miami 
river, four miles above the town of Hamilton. Here the serpent 
symbol is contained in the entrance to the enclosure but there 





*Anc, Mon, p, 4, pl, IIL, 
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is no such completed line of earth works and no structures that 
correspond to the rattles. Squier & Davis’ description of this 
is as follows : “ The ends of the wall curve inwardly as they ap- 
proach each other upon a radius of 75 ft., forming a true circle. 
Within the space thus formed is another circle 10o ft.in diameter 
which seems to protect the gateway. Outside of this circle and 
overlooking the bluff is a mound 40 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. high. 
The passage between the circle and the embankment is only 
about 6 ft.” Fig. 4. 

Another enclosure resembling this has been described by 
Squier & Davis. It is in Butler County. The peculiarity of the 
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Fig. s.—WORK IN COLERAIN, OHIO. 


work is that every avenue is strongly guarded and the entrances 
resemble the gateway just described. The ends of the walls 
overlap each other in the form of semi-circles having a common 
centre. The coincidence between the guarded entrances of this 
and similar works throughout the west, and those of the Mexi- 
can entrances, is singularly striking.* 

Still another work which has the symbol of the serpent as a 
guard to the entrance way is found near Colerain, Hamilton Co., 
Ohio, on the bank of the great Miami.t Fig. 5. 

In this case the tails of the serpent guard the entrance way rather 
than the heads; although there is another gateway where the 
peculiar circular entrance is seen, but it is closed up and the gate 
way where the tails are seen is the principal entrance. 

Fort Ancient is another work where the serpent symbol may 


*Ac. Mon., Squier & Davis, Pp. a1, pl. VIII, No, 1., 
tAnc. Mon,, p, 35, pl. XIII, No. 2. Anc. Mon. p, 18. 
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be seen. (Fig. 6.) The walls of this enclosure are singularly tor- 
‘tuous and resemble massive serpent’s winding along the edge of 
the bluffs, The place where the serpent symbol is most manifest 
is where the large mounds guard the entrance to the lower en- 
closure at the neck of laitd-which j joins the two enclosures. Here 
the wall is not only tortuous but rises and falls very much as if 
two massive serpents were rolling their bodies along. There is also 
in the larger enclosure a singular earth work which has the form 
of a crescent. From its position inside of the enclosure we 
should say that it was designed asa moon symbol, yet it may have 
‘been built in that form merely as a matter of defense. _We do 
not state positively that the serpent symbol is contained in the 
Ft. Ancient, for it may be that the tortuous shape of the walls was 
owing merely to the nature of the ground, as the bluff is exceed- 
ingly broken. The walls, in following the summit of the bluffs 
would naturally be serpentine. And yet if the serpent symbol 
is found in other earth works we should conclude that it was 
contained in this, for the resemblance is very striking, when one 
conceives the idea, and looks at the wall with,this point in mind. 
Another place where the serpent symbol is supposed to be con- 
tained in an earth work, is at Portsmouth. Here we have 
an extensive series of works consisting of walled enclosures, 
parallel or covered ways, curved lines, horseshoe symbols, mounds 
enclosed in circles, and a remarkable symbolic structure which 
might be considered as representing the symbol of the sun and 
the four quarters of the sky, or the four winds, and along with 
the other structures, the serpent symbol. This is one of the most 
remarkable series of works found in the world. It is composed 
of three groups; one on the Kentucky side of the Ohio River, 
opposite the mouth of the Scioto, about two miles below the 
city of Portsmouth; another which occupies the ground on the 
north side of the Ohio to the east of the Scioto; it runs up and 
across the two terraces and has its main works on the third terrace 
overlooking the city below. The third group is on the 
Kentucky shore but several miles further up the river than the 
first group, The total length of the parallels now traceable may 
be estimated at 8 miles, giving 16 miles of embankment to the 
parallels alone, and computing the walls around the enclosures 
and the circles which surround the horseshoe symbols with the 
circles which surround the sun symbol, we have a grand total of 
upwards of 20 miles of earth walls. The city of Portsmouth is 
now built upon the ground where the largest group formerly ex- 
isted. But the walls were fortunately visited and described be- 
‘fore they were destroyed. Squier & Davis say, “the avenues, or 
covered ways extending from one group to the other, have in- 
duced many to assign them a military origin, built with a design 
to protect communication between the different works or enclo- 
sures; but it is very certain that we must seek for some other ex- 
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- planation of their purposes. There is no doubt in our mind 
that the covered ways were designed to protect communication 
between the different groups, but we agree with the authors of 
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Fig. 6.--"" FORT ANCIENT.” 
“Ancient Monuments,” in the opinion that the inclosures were 
designed for a religious and nota military purpose. 

The symbolism contained in them would prove this if nothing else, 
It is a singular fact that this entire series of works has a resem- 
blance to the great circle at Avebury, England, There is the same 
prevalence of the horseshoe symbol, and of circular enclosures, 
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the different works being connected here by earth walls as there 
by standing stones. Dr. Stukeley considered the works at Ave- 
bury to be Druidical and supposed that they altogether, when 
entire, represented the Deity by a serpent and circle. The former 
symbolized by the two avenues which led to Kennet on the one 
hand and to Beckhampton on the other, Overton Temple being 
the head of the serpent; the sanctuary or circle with its attendant 
symbols being found in the vallum and standing stones or double 
circle of stones upon Silbury Hill. The two wings of Avebury 
are formed of two temples enclosed within the great circular tem- 
ples. Dr. Stukeley thinks also that Stone-Henge in England 
was a symbolic structure. The avenues to Stone-Henge were 
first observed by Mr. Aubery. Dr. Stukeley found that one 
branch had extended more than 1700 ft. down to the bottom of 
the valley ; the other branch points to the northwest and extends 
10,000 feet or two miles. 

Mr. Maurice mentions two temples on the island of the Ork- 
neys which by ancient tradition were dedicated to the sun; and 
another at Biscaw-woon in Cornwall which represents a circle 
with wings. These may be imaginary interpretations of the 
works at Stone-Henge and at Avebury, but if the globe, wings 
and serpent have been recognized there we should say that they 
could be with much more reason identified in the works at Prots- 
mouth. We do not say that these works were Druidical, or that 
the Druidical symbols were found there, and yet the fact is that 
the horseshoe symbol has been recognized here, and we see no 
reason why the sun symbol may not have been symbolized in 
the circle on the Kentucky side. In reference to the works at 
Portsmouth, Squier & Davis say: ‘“ The two crescent or horse- 
shoe shaped walls constitute the first striking feature which pre- 
sents itself in the works at Portsmouth. They are both about 
the same size and shape, measuring 80 ft. in length by 70 
in breadth. Inclosing these in part is a circular wall. Thereare 
several small circles connected. No one after examining its de- 
tails would ascribe a military origin to the group. The most rea- 
sonable conjecture respecting it is that it was in some way con- 
nected with the superstitions of the builders. In what manner, 
of course, is impossible to determine. The group on the Ken- 
tucky side is in many respects novel. It consists of four con- 
centric circles placed at irregular intervals in respect to each 
other, and cut at right angles by four broad avenues, which con- 
form in bearing to the the cardinal points. A large mound is 
placed in the center; it is truncated and terraced, and hasa 
graded way leading to its summit. On the supposition that 
this work was in some way connected with the religious 
rites and ceremonies of the builders, this mound must have 
afforded a most conspicious place for their observance and cele- 
bration. And it is easy while standing on its summit, to peo- 
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ple it with the strange priesthood of ancient superstition, and 
fill its avenues and line its walls with the thronging devotees 
of a mysterious worship. Whatever may have been the divinity 
of their worship, order symmetry and design were among his 
attributes; if, as appears most likely, the works that most strong- 
ly exhibit these features were dedicated to religious purposes, 
and were symbolical in their design.’”’* 

III. We turn now to the relics, as evidence that the serpent 
symbol prevailed in America and there was a correspondence 
between it and tradition. One tradition to which we would refer 
is found in Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches” and repeated in the 
“Hiawatha Legends.” 

“Manabozho’s grandson had, contrary toadvice , ventured upon 
the ice of a lake in the spring time. Hehad not got half way 
across when the ice gave way and he fell in and was immediate- 
ly seized by the serpents who knew it was Manabozho’s grand- 
son and were thirsting for revenge upon him, Manabozho sets 
out in search of his grandson. He finds the king-fisher bird 
and inquires of him about the serpents and their habits. “Do 
you see that beautiful white sandy beach’? said the bird, “Yes”, 
he answered. “It is there, continued the king-fisher, that they 
bask in the sun. Before they come out the lake will appear 
perfectly calm; nota rippte will appear. After mid-day (na-wi- 
qua) you will see them.’’t 

“He went to the sandy beach indicated and ‘transformed him- 
self into an oak stump. He had not been there long before he 
saw the lake perfectly calm. Soon hundreds of monstrous ser- 
pents came crawling on the beach. One of the number was 
beautifully white. He was the prince. The others were red 
and yellow. The prince spoke to those about him as follows: 
“I never saw that black stump standing there before. It may be 
Manabozho. There is no knowing but he may be somewhere 
about here. He has the power of an evil genius and we should 
be on our guard against his wiles.” One of the large serpents 
immediately went and twisted himself around it to the top and 
pressed it very hard. The greatest pressure happened to be 
around his throat; he was just ready to cry out when the ser- 
pent let go, Eight of them went in succession and did the like, 
but always let go at the moment he was ready to cry out. “It 
cannot be him,” they said. “He is too great a weak heart for 
that.” They then coiled themselves in a circle around their 
prince. It was a longtime before they all fell asleep. When 
they did so Manabozho took his bow and arrows, and cautiously 
stepping over the serpents until he came to the prince, drew up 
his arrow and shot him in the left side. He then gave a saw- 
saw-quan, (the war-cry) and ran off at full speed. The sound 





*Anc, Mon, Squier and Davis, pp. 81-82, 
tHiawatha Legends, p. 37. 
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uttered by the snakes on seeing their prince mortally wounded, 
was horrible. They cried, “Manabozho has killed our prince; 
go in chase of him.” 

It is very remarkable that this Algonquin story about Mana- 
bozho and his adventure with the serpent tribe should be found 
perpetuated in the relics, but there are Mound Builders’ pipes 
which seem to embody it. 

It is noticeable, that a pipe has been found which has the fig- 
ure of a serpent carved around the bowl, exactly as the serpent 
in the tradition was coiled around the stump. Fig. 7. What is 


Fig. 7, SERPENT TIPE FROM OHIO, 


more, this pipe strangely resembles very strongly the Phoenician 
symbol which perpetuates the tradition of the serpent and the 
tree. It may bea mere coincidence, and yet it is worthy of 
thought, because there are so many symbols among the mounds 
which seem to have been founded on tradition exactly as the 
serpent symbol] in the east is based upon the tradition of the ser- 
pent and the tree. We do not connect the two nor claim that 
this serpent symbol in America is to be traced to the eastern tra- 
dition about the serpent and yet the resemblances are quite 
marked. We do not say that this pipe. is an actual embodiment 
of the tradition but: it is at least suggestive of it. There are many 
relics which represent the serpent in some form, either as orna- 
ments inscribed upon the surface or as carved into the relic itself. 

It is a singular circumstance that the earth works in Ohio 
frequently represent the serpent in their shapes and at the 
same time contain relics on which are carved figures of the 
same reptile. The rattlesnake seems to be the symbol which 
is the mcst common. The pipe which we have just described 
was taken from a moundin southern Ohio. There are also other 
specimens which contain the serpent symbol. Squier & Davis have 
described a tablet on which a snake is carved very delicately 
Fig. 8. They state that several tablets were taken from a mound 
in an enclosure called Clark’s Work on Paint Creek. They 
speak of the find as an important one. One of the tablets 
was enveloped in sheets of copper but others were painted with 
different colors. This one represents the snake as coiled up so 
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as to make three folds the rattles turning up at one end and 
the head at the other, the whole specimen being about 6% 
inches long and 13 inches broad, They say “it does not ap- 
pear probable that these relics were designed for ornaments ; on 
the contrary, the circumstances under which they were discov- 
ered render it likely that they had a superstitious origin and 








Fig, 8. TABLET FROM PAINT CREEK, 

were objects of high regard and perhaps of worship. The ser- 
pent entered widely into the superstitions of the American na- 
tions and was conspicuous among their symbols. Wherever it 
appears, whether among the carvings of the Natchez, who ac- 
cording to Charlevoix, placed it upon their altars as an object 
of worship, among the paintings of the Aztecs, or upon the tem- 
ples of Central America, it is invariably the rattlesnake. The 
featherheaded rattlesnake was in Mexico, the peculiar symbol 
of Tezcatlipoca, otherwise symbolized as the sun. This also 
goes to confirm the position previously taken, that the Mound 
Builders of Ohio were serpent worshipers. 

There is a relic which was found on the banks of Paint Creek, 
on which the face of a Mound Builder is carved and around the 
neck a large serpent is folded, the head and tail resting to- 
gether upon the breast of the figure: The head is surmounted 
by a knot resembling the scalp lock of the Indians but the face 
has markings upon it as if to imitate the painting or tattoo com- 
mon with the natives. This relic is a pipe and yet it has a close 
relationship to certain stone idols which are common in this re- 
gion. Thus we have-the symbol of the race and possibly the 
portrait of the same people combined in one carved figure or 
idol. 

IV. We call attention to the extent and variety of this symbol. 
It is found not only among the mounds but in many other 
localities. It is found in combination with other figures. Some 
times the bird and serpent are combined in the same relic. An 
excellent illustration of this is contained in the following figure. 
See Fig. 9. The pipe has been described by Mr. E. A. Barber, 
as follows: “It is a large trumpet-shaped stone pipe found in 
the vicinity of Santa Fe, New Mexico, and is at present in the 
collection of Mr. Wm. S. Beebe, of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is be- 
lieved to be amongst the finest American pipes extant. The 
bowl is carved to represent an eagle’s head, on the back and 
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sides of which, Lilliputian figures of men appear in relief, whilst 
along the stem, four rattlesnakes are stretched in lifelike-atti- 
tudes.”’* 

We-here‘quote from Mr. W. H. Holmes, of the Ethnograph- 


ical Bureau who has made a special study of the shell ornaments 


Fig. 9. —STONE PIPE FROM NEW MEXICO. 


and has described those which have the serpent effigy upon them. 
He says: 

“The serpent has had a fascination for primitive man hardly sur- 
passed by .its reputed power over the animals on which it preys. 
In the minds of nearly all savages it has been associated with the 
deepest mysteries and the most potent powers of nature, No 





*See ‘‘The Continent,” April 4, 1883, pp, 419 and 421, 
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Fig. 10.—SHELL GORGETS FROM TENNESSEE, 


other creature has fig- 
ured so prominently in 
the religious systems 
of the world, few of 
which are free from it; 
and as art, in a great 
measure, owes its exis- 
tence to an attempt to 
represent or embellish 
objects which are sup- 
posed to be the incarna- 
tions of spirits, the ser- 
pent is an important ele- 
ment in all art. So well 
is the serpent known asa 
religious symbol among 
the American peoples 
that it seems hardly nec- 
essary to present exam- 
ples of the curiously in- 
teresting.myths relating 
to it. We-are not sur- 
prised to find the bird, 
the wolf, or the bear 
placed among represent- 
atives of the Great Spirit, 
and hence to find them 
embodied in art; but it 
would be a matter of sur- 
prise if the serpent were 
ever absent. With the 
Mound Builders it seems 
to have been of as much 
importance as to other 
divisions of the red race, 
ancient or modern. It 
is of very frequent oc- 
currence among the de- 
signs engraved upon 
gorgets of shell, a mul- 
titude of which have 
been thus dedicated to 
the serpent god. It isa 
well known fact that the 
the rattle snake is the 
variety almost universal- 
ly represented and we 
find that these engrav- 
































Fig, 11.—SHELL GORGETS FROM TENNESSEE, 
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ings on shell present no 
exception to the rule. 
From a very early date 
in mound explorations 
these gorgets have been 
brought to light, but the 
coiled serpent engraved 
upon their concave sur- 
faces is so highly con- 
ventionalized that it was 
not at once recognized. 
Prof. Wyman appears to 
have been the first to 
point out the fact that 
the rattlesnake was rep- 
resented; others have 
since made brief allusion 
to this fact. Among the 
30 or 40 specimens that 
I have examined, the en- 
graving of the serpent is, 


) with one exception, 


placed upon the concave 
side of the disks, which 
is, as usual cut from the 
most distended part. of 
the Busycon perversum, 
or some similar shell. 
The great uniformity of 
these designs is a matter 
of much surprise. At 
the same time, however, 
there is no exact dupli- 
cation. There are always 
difterences in position, 
detail, or number of parts. 
The serpent is always 
coiled, the head occu- 
pying the center of the 
disks. With a very few 
exceptions, the coil is 
sinistral. The head is 
so placed that when the 
gorget is suspended, it 
has an erect position, the 
mouth opening toward 
the right hand. To one 


who examines this de- 
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sign for the first time it seems a most inexplicable puzzle; a 
meaningless grouping of curved and straight lines, dots, and 
perforations. We notice, however, a remarkable similarity in the 
designs, the idea being radically the samd in all specimens, and 
the conclusion is soon reached that there is nothing haphazzard 
in the arrangement of the parts and that every line must have its 
place and purpose.” 
For convenience of comparison, we have arranged two series 
of outlines, The specimens shown in Fig. 10, page 217, are almost 
identical in size and shape. 
One fine specimen shown in 
Fig. 10, is from the Brakebill 
mound near Knoxville, Tenn., 
and is now in the Peabody 
Museum. It is five inches in 
length and a little more than 
“4% in width. The specimens 
illustrated on page 218 repre- 
sent a somewhat different type 
of design but are found asso- 
ciated with the others. The 
three shown in Fig. 11, belong 
to the Peabody Museum and 
are from mounds in East Tenn- 
essee. The others are in the 
National Collection and come 
from the same region. Fig. 12 
is an outline of a rattlesnake 
gorget, probably from Georgia, 
which is preserved in the Nat- 
ural History Museum of New 
York, Itis 4 inches in length 
by 3% in width. Fig. 13 rep- 
resents a large specimen from 
™ Tennessee which is now pre- 
served in the National Collec- 
tion. The design is placed 
upon the gorget somewhat 
differently from the other spec- 
imens, the mouth of the ser- 
pent being near the top and 
the neck below at the right. 
Figs, 12 and'13.—GORGETS FROM GEORGIA, There is also a dotted belt at 
the right of the head which is not found in any of the specimens 
described. Figs. 14 and 15, represent drawings of serpents’ heads 
found in the ancient city of Chimu, Peru. Fig. 16, is copied 
from one of the codices of Goldsborough and is a very spirited 
representation of a plumed and spotted rattlesnake. The tablet 
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shown in Fig. 17 is the most remarkable as it resembles many 
of the symbols found in the codices of Mexico, though it ‘was 
found among the mounds. There is also a remarkable resem- 
blance in the relic to Some of the earthworks which we have al- 
ready described. The remarkable plumed and feathered serpent 
given in Fig. 18, is painted on the rocks at Lake Nijapa, Nica- 
ragua.” 

In studying these de- 
signs the attention is first 
attracted by an eyelike 
figure near the left border. 
This is formed of a series 
of concentric circles, the 
number of which varies 
from three in the most 
simple to twelve in the 
more elaborate forms. 
The diametér of the out- 
er circle of the figure va- 
ries from one-half t> one 
inch. In the center there 
is generally a small con- 
ical depression or pit. 
The series of circles is 
partially inclosed by a 
looped band % of an 
inch in width which 
opens downward to the 
border line gradually 
nearing each other and 
forming a kind of neck 
to the circular figure. 
This band is in most 
cases occupied by a se- 
ries of dots or conical 
depressions varying in 
number from one to 
thirty. The neck is dec- 
orated in a variety of 
ways; by dots, by 

Figs, 14, 15, and 16,—SERPENTS IN PERU. straight lines, curved 
lines, and by a crosshatching that gives a semblance of scales. 
A curious group of lines occupying a cresent-shaped space at 
the right of the circular figure and inclosed by two border lines, 
must receive particular attention. This is really the first part 
of the head—the jaws and the muzzle of the creature represented. 
The mouth is always clearly defined and is mostly in profile, 

*Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology.—1880-81-pp. 289-293.—Pls. LXIV, LXV, LXVI. 
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the upper jaw being turned abruptly upward, but in some 
examples, an attempt has been made to represent a front 
view, in which case it presents a wide V-shaped figure. It is, 
in most cases, furnished with two rows of teeth, no attempt 
being made to represent a 
tongue. The spaces above and 
below the jaws are filled with 
lines and figures, which vary 
much in ,the different speci- 
mens; a group of plume-like 
figures, extends backwards 
from the upper jaw to the 
crown, or otherwise this space 
is occupied by an elongated 
perforation. The body is rep- 
resented encircling the head 
in a simple coil, which appears 
from beneath the neck on the 
right, passes around the front 
of the head, and terminates at 
the back in a pointed tail with well defined rattles. It is en- 
graved to represent the well known scales and spots of the rattle- 
snake; the conventional figures being quite graphic. These fig- 
ures are interrupted 
in the upper part of 
the coil by a num- 
ber of lines which 
cross the body at 
right angles. The 
body is in many 
cases nearly sev- 
ered from the rim 
of the disk by four 
oblong perforations 
which follow the 
border line of the 
design. In most 
cases three other 
perforations occur 
about the head, one 
represents the 
mouth, one defines 
the forehead and Fig, 18—FEATHERED SERPENT FROM NICARAGUA, 

the third is placed against the throat.” It is probable that some 
of these were intended to represent the common yellow rattle- 
snake of the Atlantic slope, the characteristic markings of which 
are alternating light and dark chevrons, while the diamond rattle- 
snake of the Southern States may have been a model for the others. 





Fig, 17.—SERPENT FROM THE MOUNDS. 
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THE LODGE DWELLER. 
Read Before the Anthropological Society, Washington, D, C., April 20th, 1886. 


Early observers of American antiquities, struck with the mag- 
nitude of the ancient earthworks of the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys, and duly imbued with the proper Caucassian contempt for 
the red man and his ways, in accounting for these great works, 
accepted for an established fact the existence of a relatively high 
grade of pre-Indian civilization, and the mystic mound builder 
was accordingly born. Subsequently it began to be suspected, 
through the scattered bits of evidence taken up here and there, 
that perhaps a mistake had been made; so that to-day it is not 
held heretical or impious for the student, who dwells among the 
tombs, to give a gentle tug at the veil which has so long ob- 
scured the features of this canonized aboriginal architect. 

In Bancroft’s “ Native Races,” under the general head of “ Sa- 
cred Enclosures,” mention is made of several groups of large 
earthworks in Ohio, of various forms and dimensions thus class- 
ified. In connection with these large enclosures the author re- 
marks that small circles are sometimes found associated with the 
larger works ; describing such circles as having a diameter from 
thirty to fifty feet, of low embankment, and with no entrance, and 
expressing the opinion that “these may very likely be the re- 
mains of lodges or camps,”’* 

An ancient enclosure of considerable magnitude at Aztalan, 
Wis., is described in Foster’s “ Prehistoric Races.” An irregular 
parallelogram of seventeen and two-thirds acres is enclosed by a 
ridge or wall about. twenty-two feet wide, and from one to five 
feet in height. The plan furnished of these works shows many 
small rings or circles connected with the outlying ridges, which, 
to use Col. Foster’s language, “are supposed to be the remains 
of mud houses, the materials of the walls having fallen in, left 
only a circular mound of earth to mark the original site.” With- 
in the ancient fortifications at Merom, Indiana, a large number 
of circular depressions were noticed, varying in width from ten 
to thirty feet, and Mr. Putnam, of the Peabody Museum, express- 
es the opinion that these pits were the houses of the inhabitants 
or defenders. of the fort.+ 

Among all the remains that attest the degree and nature of ab- 
original development, none have received greater attention or 
evoked more admiration than the Newark works, in Licking 
County, Ohio. Quoting from Squier & Davis: “A number of 
small circles are found connected with the works, and chiefly 





*Bancroft’s Native Races, Vol. 4, p. 76r. 
tFoster’s Prehistoric Races, pp, 103, 136. 
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embraced in the area between the two principal parallels. They 
are about eighty feet in diameter, without gateways opening into 
them, and it has been suggested that they probably mark the 
sites of ancient circular dwellings,” The same gentlemen say, 
- in their account of the High Bank works, Ross Co., Ohio, which 
are of the same general character as those of Newark: “A num- 
ber of small circles occur about a hundred yards distant from the 
octagon, in the forest land to the southeast. They measure 
nearly fifty feet in diameter, and the walls are about two feet in 


height. It has been suggested that they are the remains of 


structures of some kind, and also that they were the bases of un- 
finished mounds. There are no indications of entrances or pass- 
ageways—a circumstance which favors the latter hypothesis. 
Similar small circles occur within or in the immediate vicinity 
of several other large works. 

At Madisonville, Ohio, Mr. Putnam found associated with 
certain curious “ash pits” what he denominated “earth circles,” 
from fifty-three to fifty-eight feet in diameter, the exploration 
of which yielded beds of ashes, potsherds, flint flakes, etc. In 
the ash pits were found, in much greater abundance, household 
utensils and refuse. Regarding the use of the pits as somewhat 
conjectural, he concluded that their origin was to be attributed 
to the people whose occupation of the place was indicated by the 
circles, Subsequently Miss Fletcher, suggesting a use for ash 
pits, called attention to the fact that it was the custom of the 
Omahas, who were dwellers in mud lodges, to make caches outside 
of the lodge for the reception of food and valuables; and that 
when the cache ceased to serve that purpose it was then used 
as a convenient receptacle for the ashes and refuse of the lodge. 

During the years of 1879 and 1880 the writer gave considera- 
ble attention to the earth works in Mills County, Iowa, some ac- 
count of which was furnished the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN.§ From 
the known habits of many western Indians it will not be difficult 
to account for the origin of the obviously residential earth works 
which were then located and explored, and the similarity of these 
remains to others associated with some of the greatest works in the 
Ohio valley and elsewhere has suggested the presentation of this 
paper. 

This county lies in the southwest corner of the State, and is 
bounded on the west by the Missouri river. The greater part 
of the county is made up of high rolling prairie, diversified with 
level bottom lands lying along the water courses. The Missouri 
bluff line rises in a fanciful pile along the floor-like valley of the 
stream, to the average height of two hundred and fifty feet; 
sparsely wooded on its western face, but covered with a heavier 
growth as the hills recede from the river. 


~~ 4#Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol. 1, pp. so and 70. 
¢16th and 17th Annual Reports of the Peabody Museum, 
$April, 1881. 
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Among these bluffs along the divides, scattered over the hill 
sides, nestling in the valleys, are many ancient foundations of the 
aboriginal domicil. But two forms of earthworks are found 
the mound and the circle. The former are comparatively 
small, and have thus far yielded but little return to the explorer; 
an occasional chip of flint or scrap of pottery furnishing about 
the only substantial evidence of their artificial origin; but the 
frequent association of the mound with the circle, which will be 
noticed further on, invites attention to the one as well as the 
other. 

The appeilation “circle,” while perhaps conveying a very defi- 
nite notion of form, has not seemed suggestive enough of use to 
merit adoption ; and while it may be objected that a foundation 
is not a house, it has pleased my fancy to call these remains 
“ lodges.” 

The lodge, then, is a circular excavation, varying in width 
from twenty to sixty feet, with a present depth of three or four 
feet. The soil removed in the process of construction was partly, 
if not wholly, piled up around the outer edge of the circle, so 
that a considerable wall was thus raised. In many instances no 
vestige of the outer wall remains, but I have found it often 
enough to convince me that its absence in other cases should be 
attributed to the effects of time. 

As to evidence touching the age of these lodges, it should first 
be remarked that in cutting across the outer circle of quite a 
number, no remains of the posts or poles that once must have 
stood there were discovered. Over the original floor of the lodge, 
which will be found invariably on the clay, or rather. “bluff de- 
posit,” a black soil has accumulated to an average depth of two 
feet. And in making this statement it should be noted that, as in 
some cases the superficial deposit is very much greater than the 
average given, so it is in othersas much less; so that the depth of the 
black soil may furnish some evidence cf the relative ages of the 
various lodges when compared with each other, as well as proof 
of their general antiquity, The rapidity with which changes are, 
or may be wrought in the surface of the soil should not be lost 
sight of, if its depth over the old foundations is to be considered 
as one of the means of estimating their age. During the spring 
of 1880 a heavy westerly wind prevailed throughout Nebraska 
and southwestern Iowa. But little rain or snow had fallen in the 
preceding fall and winter months, and while the wind lasted the 
air was filled with a thick yellow cloud of dust. So persistent 
and effectual was the work that when it ceased the dust lay along 


‘the hedges and fences in drifts. The cultivation of the soil, of 


course, made the effects of the wind more marked; but the re- 
sult was none the less suggestive. With one or two exceptions, 
the size trees growing within the lodge, have attained, does not 


give much indication ofany great lapse of time following aban- 
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donment. However, in one case an oak stump eighteen inches 
in diameter was found standing in the center of a lodge. Fin- 
ally, the traditions of the present occupants of this region take 
no note of these lodges; their origin, use, and existence being 
generally accounted for in the terms “buffalo wallow” and “sink 
hole.” 

During the period mentioned above, Mr. Seth Dean, the county 
surveyor, and the writer undertook the task of locating and ex- 
ploring such ancient earthworks as might be found in the county, 
and mention will be made of three groups of lodges, then exam- 
ined, as fairly illustrating choice of location and the extent of these 
ancient villages. 

On the farm of O. E. Allis, in Oak township, there is a group 
of five lodges located on a hillside overlooking the Missouri 
bottom, and a short distance north of a small stream flowing 
down from the hills. This place has been under cultivation for 
a number of years, but the outlines of the lodges were yet well 
defined, and the ground littered with fragments of pottery and 
mussel shells. The presence of the latter seems to account for 
the location of the encampment so near the sloughs and bayous 
of the Missouri. A careful search for relics of the fireside, war- 
path, and chase was only rewarded by one arrowhead, (which, 
by the way, was well made and unique in form), a few quarts of 
broken pottery, a fair stock of paint stones, and two fragments 
of an arrow polisher, made of coarse sandstone lined with a 
straight central groove. Dean afterward found a pipe of catlin- 
ite, similar in form to those now in use among the Indians of the 
northwest, just south of the little stream mentioned above, where 
another lodge stood. The abundance of pottery, shells, and 
' paint stones, constrasted with the small number of stone imple- 
ments found here, is worthy of note for inquiry did not bear out 
the presumption that the latter had been mostly picked up be- 
fore we visited the place. In the Smithsonian Report for 1881 
will be found ashort account of this village, together with a 
sketch of location, furnished by Mr. Dean. 

One mile west of Glenwood, the county seat, and partly on 
the farm of T. D. Tipton, there is a series of lodges, seven in 
number, scattered along a crescent-shaped ridge for a distance 
of three-quarters of a mile. Near the southern end of the line is 
a large mound, eight feet high, seventy feet in length, and forty 
feet across. Mr. Dean’s account of the structure, taken from the 
report as above, is as follows: 

“Opened mound with S. V. Proudfit, Nov. 25, 1879, and dug 
a hole six feet long and four feet wide. At seven feet from the 
surface came to a layer of ashes about one-half an inch thick, and 
below this a layer of stones. These stones were from two to 
eleven inches thick, and wold probably weigh from twenty to 
thirty pounds. They were evidently placed upon what was the 
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-original surface of the ground, and the ashes and earth placed 
above them. The stones were probably brought from the Ne- 
braska side of the river, about four miles directly west. The 
-characteristic fossils in the stone indicate this.” 


I will add to this description the further fact that we found in 
the sides of the pit, at corresponding heights, stones similar to 
those found below, and that the mound had been disturbed before 
we made our exploration, The position of this mound affords a 
commanding outlook over the Missouri bottom to the west and 
south, and suggests to the most casual observer that the location 
was selected on that account. Several of the lodges were opened 
at the side and center, with no result save in finding pieces of 
charcoal and the usual quantity of broken pottery. In all of these 
diggings we never found a complete vessel but in one instance; 
and in that case we did not see it except in fragments, for an 
unlucky blow of the spade first called attention to the ‘presence 
of the vessel where it had been left sitting on the fire in the cen- 
ter of the lodge. One of these lodges was three feet in depth 
and forty-five feet across, and filled with a young growth of tim- 
ber, but most of them lay in cultivated fields where sharpness 
of outline had been destroyed. This group is perhaps a mile 
from the river bottom, and has furnished still fewer stone imple- 
ments than the Allis lodges. No paint stones nor mussel shells 
are to be found; nothing but pottery, and that not so abundantly 
as at the former place. 


One-half mile south of Glenwood, in the very center of the 
present fair ground, is another cluster of lodges. The location is 
utterly unlike that of the two already described. A level plat of 
several acres lies enclosed on three sides by hills, the fourth open- 
ing to the south upon Keg Creek, which just below this point 
finds its way. through the bluff line. As in the arena ofa great 
amphitheater, the village lay under the kindly protection of the 
surrounding hills that shut out the rough winds of the north and 
west, but let in the warmth and light of the sun. On the eastern 
side a small brook came down from the hills and emptied into 
the larger stream which bounded the encampment on its south- 
ern front. On the surrounding hills above the village must have 
stood the sentry posts of this little community, for without such 
precaution the insecurity of the position would have more than 
counterbalanced its other natural advantages. Being thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity for something like a permanent occu- 
pation.of the commanding points above, by the people who dwelt 
in the little plain below, I persistently tramped over these hills, 
though they were covered in many places with heavy underbrush 
and young timber, searching for evidence in verification of my theo- 
ry, but no mounds or earth works were discovered. On the crest of 
the southern end of the semicircle, however, where the bluff 
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overlooks both the village site and the Missouri bottom, I did 
find abundant evidence of an ancient workshop.~ The hill was 
strewed with flint chips and bits of pottery; while at the foot of 
the hill, where the public road has cut into the bluff I picked up 
a drilled tooth bead, an odd bone implement, mussell shells, bones, 
and several worked flints, all of which evidently had been washed 
down from the hill above. With this evidence in support of my 
scheme for the safe occupation of the place I was compelled to 
rest satisfied. The exact number of lodges within this village 
could not be ascertained, as the grading done in the preparation 
of the grounds for their present use must have destroyed several 
of the old foundations. Four were quite distinct when I first vis- 
ited the place. Though the field had been under cultivation 
for many years, fragments of pottery were to be found in great 
abundance; while stone implements, embracing the whole outfit 
for the chase and fireside, arrowheads, drills, scrapers, the turtle- 
back, and more highly finished celt, added their testimony as to 
a long occupation. The arrowheads, though remarkably small, 
exhibited a degree of excellence in workmanship noticeably su- 
perior to any found elsewhere in the county. 

While we found many lodges, both singly and in groups, be- 
sides those mentioned herein, the choice of location is perhaps fully 
illustrated without further specifications. The sunny southern 
slope, the breezy crest of a divide, and the sheltered valley, had 
each its own special advantage, which then as now would appeal 
to the sense of rest and security. 

The mounds are but few when compared with the lodges, yet 
invariably occur in company with the latter. About a half-mile 
east of the mound in the Tipton village, stands another of nearly 
the same size, as yet unexplored. This has lying about ita 
small group of lodges, not exceeding three or four. North and 
west of Glenwood, about four miles on the old Pacific City road, 
is another low mound of considerable dimensions, with its at- 
tendant lodges. In fact, though locating a number of mounds 
we found none except in company with lodges. The deduction 
is therefor reasonable that these two forms of earthworks have 
a common origin; and there is nothing in the magnitude of 
either that calls for any theory to account for their construction 
outside of the known habits of many Indians of the Siouan fam- 
ily, when taken in connection with the enforced change of cus- 
toms that followed the arrival of the white race, 

Turning again to the consideration of those greater earth- 
works that have been set down as the undoubted production 
of the Mound Builder, who was not a red man, and noting the 
presence of the humble lodge, the acceptance of a theory which 
admits that the lodge dweller could have reared those mighty 
monuments certainly carries with it several pregnant suggestions. 
Who then was this lodge dweller? From the testimony of 
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Messrs, Squier & Davis, Bancroft, Putnam, Foster, and others, 
he was the very Mound Builder himself. Granted: but the 
lodge dweller of the west, though an unquestioned mound build- 
er, has but lately forsaken the mud-built walls of his ancestors 
and accepted a home on the government reservation. 

S. V. PRoupFirt. 





Correspondence. 


FRAUDULENT STONE OBJECTS, AND THE GASS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

In Science of May 14th, Vol. VII, No. 171, appears a com- 
munication headed “ The Davenport Tablets,” from Mr. Charles 
E. Putnam, Pres’t of the Davenport Academy of Sciences, to 
which is added a letter from the Rev. J. Gass, containing misrep- 
resentations, which in justice to Mr. H. C. Stevens and the writer, 
should be corrected. Mr. Putnam writes that in correspondence 
with me, he desired that Mr. Gass should have an opportunity to 
inspect the relics in question, and requested that they be forwarded 
to the Davenport Academy for that purpose. 

In one of Mr. Putnam’s letters dated at Davenport, Iowa, Dec. 
29th, 1885, he writes the following: “You will, I am quite sure, 
agree with me that there should be no concealment in scientific 
research. I feel free, therefore, to request of you the name of your 
“visitor” to whom these letters were addressed,and that correct copies 
of the letters be sent me immediately. They are essential to the 
investigations I am now making.” That I did as requested, the 
following, quoted from his next letter of Jan’y 6, 1886, will show, 
“T am, however, greatly obliged for the unreserved frankness of 
your letters. They put me in possession of essential facts. We 
find it necessary to ascertain the scribe who wrote the letters, and 
whether the signature of Rey. Mr. Gass to them is genuine. To 
accomplish this we must have an opportunity to inspect the letters 
themselves, or fac-similes, or photographs of them. We, of 
course would prefer the former, and if you will send them to us, I 
will see that they are promptly returned to you. Otherwise if 
you will have the photographs taken I will remit to you the cost 
of same.” 

To this proposition I answered that, although the letters were 
in my possession they did not belong to me, and I would not let 
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them go out of my hands unless requested to by the owner Mr. 
H. C. Stevens. I would however write to him, and if he found 
no objection I would gladly forward them. As to photographing 
them, I at once acquiesced, and waited only to be told to proceed. 
Immediately after writing to Mr. Stevens I was informed that 
Mr. Putnam threatened libel suits against all who disbelieved the 
authenticity of the Gass discoveries. This put me on my guard, 
and I at once wrote to Mr. Stevens, telling of the threats 
made by Mr. Putnam, and I have but to quote again from his 
future letters to show the true state of the case. “Should it how- 
ever become necessary to investigate Mr. Stevens I shall take a 
more effectual way to do it.” This threat I took to mean a threat 
suit for libel against Mr. Stevens. In the meantime a letter 
reached me from Mr. Stevens who said: “As to the the letters I 
do not know what to say. I think they ought to be kept safe for 
my protection in case a libel suit should be commenced.” Under 
the circumstances I felt myself justified in not forwarding the let- 
ters to Davenport, and I also took occasion to chide Mr. Putnam 
for his strong and intimidating language. 

In Mr. Putnam’s last letter to the writer is found the follow- 
ing; “We certainly are entitled to inspect these relics, but unless 
Mr. Gass will travel to Pennsylvania, it seems he will not be per- 
mitted to do so. You are willing they should be used for assault 
but not for defense. So be it. We must do as well as we can 
without them. The matter of the “letters” may likewise stand as 


it is for the present. Should the photographs be needed hereaf- 
fer I will let you know.” 


Now for the first time was I made aware that he wanted the so- 
called relics, but knowing of the threats made, and becoming an- 
noyed with what he charged me I wrote him declining to send the 
relics or letters, intimating that there was no certainty that if he 
could get the frauds and letters into his possession, that he would 
return them in the same condition as sent. “They were not kept 
for assault but for defense.” 

The “ Gass letters” are now in the possession of Mr. Stevens to 
whom they were written. I own the stone objects, and I intend 
to keep them. They were given me by Mr. Stevens, who said he 
cared nothing for them. I will be pleased to show them to any 
one who wishes to see them; the Davenport pecple not excepted. 
If they wish photographic copies of them I. will be very glad in- 
deed to grant their request. 

Mr. Stevens in his letter to Mr. Gass, published in the March 
number of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, told the truth when he 
said they (the objects) no longer belonged to him, but to Mr. 
Berlin. Mr. Stevens never informed the writer “ that many ob- 
jects sent him were thrown out in the yard on a pile of other re- 
jected relics. But he did write the following which I quoted in 
one of my letters to Mr. Putnam, who sees fit to interpret errone- 
ously : 

“ T have a rock pile in my back yard composed of the heavier, 
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coarser and not much prized relics. The two perfect pi pes were 
put out with this pile, and remained there perhaps a year, 

Mr. Gass professes ignorance of the fraudulent objects. All of 
them were fully described by the writer in the March number of 
the “American Antiquarian.” When Mr. Gass was told that the 
stone objects were in my possession, he should at once have writ- 
ten me. I expected to hear from him, but not a word until his 
letter, prefaced by one from Mr. Putnam, published in Sczence, in 
which he reflects on me and on Mr. Stevens, as if we were setting 
up relies to make out a case against him. 

If Mr. Putnam’s articles have been denied admission into the 
columns of the ANTIQUARIAN, except under restrictions, he has 
himself and those that side with him to blame. This action of 
Mr. Peet causes no surprise when threats are made, and when one 
reads the sarcastic article by Mr. W. H. Pratt, curator of the Dav- 
enport Academy, in the March number of that journal. 

It is plain from Mr. Gass’ own admission, that a fraud has been 
committed, and that he has offered to trade fraudulent relics for 
genuine relics from Oregon. If the character of every one is to 
be tested we are willing that the crucial test should be applied. It 
seems to be proven, however, that fraudulent relics have passed 
through Mr. Gass’ hands, and no effort to break down the charac- 
ter of those who have criticised his course will now avail. 


A. F. BERLIN. 


Allentown, Pa., May 22, 1886. 





PRE-~ADAMITE FOOT-PRINTS. 


Editor American Antiquarian: 

In the issue of your valuable Journal for November last—lately 
received, I was sorry to see my article on “ Foot-prints” misrepre- 
sented and held up to ridicule by an anonymous correspondent, 
I quote his language. 

First, “It appears that Mr. Flint, among some really valuable 
discoveries, came across what he believed to be two impressions of 
the human foot on a rock in Nicaragua.” 

No one reading the report of their mode in the ANTIQUARIAN, 
March, ’84, would reduce the impressions to two. From the 
space uncovered by me I had permission to remove two. From 
outside parties I obtained two others, I sent all four to Peabody Mu- 
seum; see report for 1884, which advise your correspondent to 
read; also the fourth and fifth line, page 112th of the Antiquarian. 
They read “I uncovered six rows of impressions, breaking through 
a layer of rock seven inches thick, over a space six yards | by two.” 
After reading this how can he sustain his statement that I had 
found two? 

Like the newspaper critics, calling out my letter in the May 
number, he makes an amusing story, not (amazing as he calls 
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mine), written like all of its class, with little attention to facts, 
and no understanding of the subject treated; disseminating among 
general readers false views of the most important discovery touch- 
ing man’s antiquity, yet found on this continent. 

All this controversy originated from a similar article, published 
as stated by the “ El Porovenier,” circulated in various . papers of 
the the U. S., one of which caused me to explain the matter in the 
May number, mentioning the San Rafiel trip, (omitting men- 
tion of a, foot-print lately forwarded from there), and locating 
those found there, in the tufa. 

Second. From remarks on page 373 youalso misunderstood me; 
my correction was in transferring the foot-prints from the sedi- 
mentary rock to the tufas, thus awg'menting their antiquity. 

Had you printed the drawing of the strata, overlying the foot- 
prints with my article, it would have been more convincing than 
any argument of mine; it was all important to show the geological 
age of the foot-prints. After the 5th eruption, there was a repose of 
many centuries, during the accumulation of the clay. Above this, 
and wnder the ash ofthe 6th eruption (nearly equaling in hardness 
the tufas) we find fossil leaves and plant stems, distinct from those 
of the lower layer, on which the foot-prints occur. 

Now why is it an “error to assume that foot-prints found on “the 
surface of rocks are as old as the fossils beneath?” when that rock 
is but a few inches in thickness, and was accumulated suddenly, or 
in a few years, from volcanos in eruption? Your correspondent 
must be unfamiliar with tufas or overlooked the fact that my re- 
marks referred only to this.class. The first eruption on which the 
foot- prints occur, is more or less uniform, and at the location, about 
30 inches in thickness, i in the space worked over, (about 30 acres). 
Volcanic ash predominates in its structure; and the time for its de- 
posit was not of great duration, nor the plasticity of its surface long 
in hardening. The latter fact seems patent; for when uncovering 
the impressions I noted an elevated ridge surrounding them, forced 
up by the weight of the individual as he walked slowly along. 

Parallel with one there was a row of oblong holes, seeming at 
first sight to have been made by a wide staff, carried by the per- 
son making the near impressions to aid him in walking, but on ex- 
amination I found they were foot-prints made by one who passed 
earlier and sank deeper, the soft mass falling back and filling 
the impressions; others were barely visible, made when the sur- 
face was nearly dry. 

That their authors were inhabiting the region at the time of the 
eruption, seems evident, as volcanic ash, moistened in a fresh state 
soon hardens, and wiil not resume its Ciieies after drying, veri- 
fied by experiment here. 

With reference to the leaves, they were similar to those trodden 
into the surface of some impressions. One among others given to 
President Cardenas, I saw on the Palace Corridor, selected by the 
Architect, from blocks of the lower layer, brought daily from the 
quarry each containing a number, varying with their size. 
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The natives ignoring their value took no measures to preserve 
them, and thousands were lost. 

Whether or not the authors of the impressions were cotempo- 
porary with the fossil leaves on the surface, the stems of plants in 
the layer of tufa, or leaves below, is of minor importance, when 
we find in eruptions succeeding it, after a long geological period 
similar f>ssils of a distinct horizon, allied with others in sedimen- 
tary rock, overlying the first tufa, owing its “—_ to one of those 
succeeding eruptions. 

Had I found the impressions at San Rafiel, as reported to me on 
the sedimeutary rock it would reduce their antiquity many centu- 
ries. 

Your correspondent can with little trouble examine the Peabody 
specimens, and convince himself, that the rock when receiving the 
impressions, was as soft as the sea-beach when trodden by 
Crusoe’s man Friday,* then admit them as pre-Adamite or not. 
Unfortunately from the latter,we have no records, no Holy 
writ, only their recognition in ours of another race, sustaining 
the doctrine of distinct creations. 

Why should the author of all life confine himself to one race of 
human beings and multiply their monkey prototype? 

Third. As to the “ Sculptors” who passed through Nicaragua at 
some period in the remote past being the authors, or capable of 
producing footprints, I cannot admit it. At least nosculptors living 
or. dead, can produce on the reverse of one of these blocks at Pea- 
body, a counter impression equal to to the original—the nature of 
the material will not admit it. 

The “sculptors” he refers to were preceded, by the pre-Incan mi- 
gration coming from Bolivia, along the summit of the main Cor- 
dilleras; their inscriptions are seen on the little island north of Za- 
patero, on volcanic rock formed of eruptions from the latter, sub- 
sequent to the tufa containing the impressions. 

Subsequently the soil accumulated over the inscriptions on the 
little island, preserved them. On this, the Idol sculptors set up 
their handiwork, long after their predecessors had passed north. 
See Antiquarian for Nov’r ’82. ' 

Fourth. Your correspondent says Mr. Priest takes the same 
ground as myself in reference to a scroll in front of the imprints! 
Nothing of the kind occurred in my letter. Farther on he says 
“a multitude of tracks might possibly be mistaken for genuine im- 
pressions.” We have multitudes here, unfortunately mistaken for 
human. Over two acres were quarried, the impressions were iden- 
tical with those of the human race, whose feet were models of per- 
fection: no flat-footed race, therefore must accord their authorship 
to one of the monkey race, and make further search for some im- 
pression with a caudal appendage. 

Fortunately many acres remain, and when the museums become 
rich, they can spend money to no better advantage, than sending 
you reorrespondent here to quarry them out, and take the SLAB 





*«« That the imprints were made by the feet of men, while the material of which the rock is formed 
was ina plastic condition, there is not the least doubt.”” Report of Peabody Museum, 1844. 
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home to refute my “amazing story.” Asking Eads, in the mean- 
time to invent a mode for transporting this three-league slab. 

Fifth. A word about the cave inscriptious connected with the 
“amazing story,” and we will have done. 

Fortunately the one referred to at San Rafiel, requires no ar- 
gument to prove its antiquity, filled as it was with solid sandstone, 
deriving its material from sea sediment, uplifted by the 6th erup- 
tion, this being carried by the annual floods, was deposited in lay- 
ers of variable thickness. Between them were foot-prints of ani- 
mals and birds, who had sought shelter there; at least we took 
them for such, forwarding the animal tracks to Peabody. 

If not removed since my visit, part of three inscriptions are still 
under the sandstone supporting the roof, so left until my friend Dr. 
Berendt, to whom I had written at Guatemala, could visit the 
location. 

At no great distance from the cave, were decayed “shell-heaps,” 
I could not then identify them with the cave dwellers. 

The sedimentary rock covers immense beds in the neighborhood, 
oysters of enormous size. 

Oyster shells from these beds can be seen at the National Muse- 
um, found near one of the caves, evidently alive at the time the 
caves were submerged by the ocean sediment, at the upheaval of 
the coast range, and used as food, judging from the Plioence 
*« Kitchen Middens,” extending southward along the coast, and ex- 
plored by me for over 100 miles. 

Subsequent streams from the mountains have cut through these 
“Kitchen Middens,” whose banks are solid masses of compact 
shells, in places over 10 feet in height, and @// contain fragments of 
broken pottery, human, animal and fish bones; various excavations 
of those undisturbed, and covered with exormous trees, give like 

. results; these shells are all Pliocene. 

The roof inscriptions in the cave, are far. superior to any through- 
out the State: Their authors probably saw the first eruption, how 
long they had previously occupied the region is a matter of con- 
jecture. Did they make the impressions? Did they belong to 
distinct creations? Let your correspondent come and verify, the 
facts for himself. He will find them as stated. 

Yours truly, Ear Furnt. 

Rivas; Nicargua, Jan. 26, 1886. 





MORTUARY CUSTOMS OF THE PUYALLUPS. 


Ed. American Antiquarian: 

At the death of a person of whatever sex or age, the first thing 
noticeable, is great mourning, expresssons of intense grief, which 
is shown by both men and women, in loud weeping. This is con- 
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tinued long after the interment of the deceased, perhaps four 
months at the longest. However, its continuance is by women 
only, the weeping of the men lasting only a few days. When it 
is a case of the longest time of mourning, the mourned for, is gen- 

_erally a child and a son who was very dear to the mother or mourn- 
er which is always the case: 

For the place of mourning, the woman chooses a_ hidden spot, 
far from any dwelling and where no one is likely to disturb or in- 
trude upon her. To this sequestered spot she retires for a time 
daily (generally morning is the time) when her very pitiful wail- 
ing can be heard even from afar off. As the man weeps, he dis- 
tributes a large portion of his property among the mourners pro- 
portionately, as they are more or less distantly related to the de- 
ceased. He does this to express how much attachment he had for 
the deceased, consequently his grief. 

As to their mode of burial, it seems evident that there was more 
than one, in times past, but so far as the writer can remember, 
they always gave their dead, in the main, christian burial, the only 
deviation being that, sometimes, they would put in a few dollars, 
or something else rare and of high value among them, as a sacri- 
fice in token of affection. Evidences of putting away the dead on 
the branches of trees or on scaffolds are given by old canoes sup- 
ported on branches of trees in which are found bones and skele- 
tons. They probably put only a single corpse in a canoe wrapped 
up in mats made of rushes. The dead are deposited in regular 
places reserved as graveyards. 

If the deceased be a child, all the old clothing, playthings, and 
every thing else pertaining to him are gathered and buried in some 
place distant from the dwelling. His pets, such as dogs, are some- 
times killed. These are for the purpose of burying all memories 
of his life, because if the bereft should see anything which would 
bring back memories of the happy past, it would bring back sad 
thoughts of bereavement and thus add fresh grief. 

The bereft family remove from their dwelling immediately af- 
ter the death of the deceased because of the fear that some one else 
of the family may be induced to follow the dead relative. This 
comes from the belief that the spirit of the dead one will haunt 
their old dwelling ever after and, as a result from this, sometimes 
someone of the family sees the departed one in his sleep. When 
this happens, it is regarded as an omen of some comlng misfortune 
upon the family. 

A few years ago, when ever any person died, the relatives and 
friends invariably laid the cause of his death on some throdd-ub 
(“medicine man”) or femanwus man, (Jargon) and if they did 
not fear his relatives, they did not hesitate to have some one of their 
number kill him at the first opportunity. Such an occurence not 
unfrequently caused bitter hatreds to rise between the friends. of 
the two parties chiefly concerned. 

After the death of a person, his or her name is never mentioned 
for the reason already stated. When this is unavoidable he is desig- 


‘ 
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nated as “the one departed.” Any thought or conversation con- 
cerning him is avoided as much as possible, and whenever it is un- 
avoidable he is always mentioned with reverence. In this respect, 
parents are very strict in training their children. The observance 
of this is not so strict after’ a period of several years when the 
mourners have forgotten their grief; for if the deceased was a 
man of years and famous for his achievements in life as a hunter or 
warrior, some descendant, a great grandson, for instance, is named 
after him. The custom of avoiding speaking or thinking of the 
deceased is not much observed by those who are not relatives of 


the deceased since they have no affection or respect for him. 
*SAMUEL R. Mc Caw. 


a 


The Museum. 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF COLLECTORS. 
EDITED, BY EDWIN A. BARBER. 





As this department of the ANTIQUARIAN is designed especially 
for the interchange of views amongst archeologists, the descrip- 
tion of their collections, the illustration of rare or unique specimens 
and the promotion of exchange, collectors are invited to 
contribute items of interest, to furnish photographs or sketches of 
antiquities for reproduction and to take an active part in making 
the Museum a repository for all-sorts of interesting and valuable in- 
formation concerning pre-historic relics. As it is not intended to 
be strictly scientific, it is particularly adapted to the needs of young 
collectors. Communications for this department should be sent 
directly to the editor, at West Philadelphia, Pa. 


A TOTEMIC AXE OR CEREMONIAL! IMPLEMENT. 


Mr. A. G. Richmond, of Canajoharie,N.Y., possesses a curious axe 
or totemic stone, which has engraved on 
one of its faces, in low relief, the head of 
a wolf or fox. It is made of a soft, gritty 
stone and is one-half inch thick in the 
center. Its edges, which are blunt but 
unbroken, indicate that it was intended 
for ornament rather than use. It was 
found on the surface, a few years ago, 
in Montgomery Co., N. Y., in a location 
once occupied by the Indians, just back 
of the Mohawk River. The illustration 
is one-third the size of the original. 


” #*The author isa student in Earham College and asa member of the Puyallup tribe is able to 


speak intelligently.--Ep, 
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AmonGst the semains of the Lenni Lenape or Delaware Indians, 
pipes are exceedingly rare Those -which 
have been found possess no tribal characteris- 
tics. The majority are made of clay. ,A 
specimen now in the collection of Philip and 
Alfred Sharpless, of West Chester, Pa., was 
found in Chester Co. some years ago, and is 
here figured: in its natural size. It is made 
of a compact, light gray stone, is conical in 
form and absolutely perfect. 


\ \\ (| 
wD 


COLLECTORS AND COLLECTIONS. 


In laying the foundation of a barn, in the town of Fleming, N. 
Y.,the workmen unearthed, in the latter part of March, from ten to 
fifteen human skeletons and about 7,000 beads, six brass kettles, 
two guns, one sabre, a discoidal stone, a clay pipe and several shell 
ornaments, the majority of which were procured by Mr. W. W. 
Adams, of Mapleton, N, Y. His collection now numbers 12,000 
specimens. 


Hon. Wa. McApams, of Alton, IIl., has recently sold his entire 
collection of antiquities to the State Museum of Illinois. This is 
one of the finest collections in the United States. It contains 42 
human skulls from mounds; 100 grooved and 100 ungrooved stone 
axes; 60 discoidal stones; 50 plummets and pendants; 50 mortars 
and pestles; 100 pieces of pottery, the majority of them perfect 
vessels, some moulded in the form of men, animals, birds, fishes 
and shells; 50 stone pipes and carvings; several thousand arrow 
and spear points, and a fine series of copper implements, such as 
awls, beads, ornaments, a copper axe and a shell with a carving of 
a human face. 


NOTES. 


Mr. WiLitiAM WALLAcE Tooker, of Sag Harbor, N. Y., has 
in his possession a glass rum bottle, of somewhat globular form 
and measuring about seven inches in height, which was found in 
1874, in a grave at East Hampton, Long Island. It is of a dark 
green,color and similar to the one mentioned in a recent number of 
the ANTIQUARIAN, as having been found by Mr. W. W. Adams, 
near Mapleton, in the same State. The former was one of nine 
which were placed in a circle around the head of a corpse. Associ- 
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ated with the bottles were shell and copper beads, shell orna- 
ments, stone pestles, pewter spoons and other objects. The graves 
at East Hampton date back to about the year 1662, according to lo- 
cal history. 


CoLLectors of pottery and porcelain will welcome the appear- 
ance of a valuable little work from the pen of Mr. Frederick Rath- 
bone of London, the best authority on the productions of the 
famous potteries at Etruria, entitled “Old Wedgwood and Old 
Wedgwood Ware.” It is a handbook to the collection formed by 
Messrs. Richard and George Tangye, now being exhibited at the 
Birmingham Art Gallery and Museum, and contains a sketch of 
Wedgwood’s life and labors and a chapter on the marks used at 
Etruria. It is embellished with fine engravings of twenty-five 
represéntative specimens, and contains much interesting informa- 
tion, acquired after many years of careful study, which cannot be 
found in any other work. It is published by Mr. Rathbone, at 20 
Alfred Place West, South Kensington, London S. W. Price one 
shilling. 


THE NATURALISTS COMPANION, an amateur scientific paper, 
is published at Brockport, N. Y. The archeological department, 
which will be the most prominent, will hereafter be edited by 
Mr. Harry F. Thompson of Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tue fourth volume of the Proceedings of the Davenport Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences has just been issued. This is by far the 


most valuable that has been pulished by this energetic society. 
It contains, amongst much other interesting matter, two valuable, 
illustrated papers, one by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, entitled “ Remarks 
on Aboriginal Art in California and Queen Charlotte’s Island” and 
another by Mr. Wm. H. Holmes:on the “Ancient Pottery of the 
‘Mississippi Valley,” the latter being a study of the collection of 
this Academy. The volume contains 347 pages. 


RELICS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian, 


Your circular sent to me at Newberry, S. C., has been forward- 
ed to me at this place. I take pleasure in giving you a sketch of 
the relics I have accumulated at odd intervals during the past three 
years. 

My collection numbers about twelve hundred specimens and is 
mainly from Newberry Co., S. C., with a few specimens from the 
counties of Lexington and Richland. It consists of arrow-heads, 
spear-heads, knives, scrapers, perforators, axes, belts, hammers, 
mortars, discoidal stones, stones with cup-shaped depressions, ( pig- 
ment mortars?), whetstones, (these have been worn in ‘grooves, 
and were probably used for sharpening bone fishhooks and aw ls), 
perforated tablets of slate and steatite, net-sinkers, pipes of stea- 
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tite (angle of 60 degrees), fragmentary pottery of clay and 
and steatite, and a ceremonial axe, perforated and two-bladed, 
shaped like an ancient battle-axe. 

The last named specimen I consider the most interesting one in 
my collection. It is of diorite, and the only one, so far as I can 
Jearn, that has ever been found in this part of the state. The ar- 
row-heads show a great variety in form and material, and 
among them are some fine specimens, bifurcated and serrated. 
The majority, however, are white quartz, leaf-shaped. I have 
classed as spear-heads four perfect specimens from four to six 
inchés in length, and from one to two inches wide, which resem- 
ble greatly the knives or daggers figured in Plates I and II, Vol. 
VII, Rep. of G. & G. Survey West of rooth Meridian. 1 have 
one spear-head of unusual size. It is of diorite, ground, (not flaked), 
and is four inches long, two and a half inchas wide, and nearly an 
inch in thickness. It weighs twelve ounces. 

Among my grooved axes I have a specimen which I am unable 
to name. It is seven inches long, two inches wide, being near- 
ly round below the groove, and pointed at the end. I give an out- 
line. My idea is that it was an agricultual implement, a hoe, or 
pick-axe. 

A few years ago a friend of mine in Richland county, S. C., 
gave me a number of shell-beads, perforated and polished, from 
¥% to Y inches in length, and about Y inch in diameter. They 
were plowed up on the banks of Broad River and with them 
were found several human teeth, and fragments of a human skull 
These are now in my collection. 

I have also a few arrow-heads, bone awls, shell fish-hooks and 
ornaments, and a little string of wampum, which I procured by ex- 
change with Rev. Stephen Bowers, San Buenaventura, California. 

My mortars are very rude. The largest, holding less than a 
quart, is a round sand-stone weighing fifty or sixty pounds. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun HAwKINs. 


Prosperity, S. C.. Jan. 23, 1886. 


MEXICAN RELICS. 


Ed, American Antiquarian: 

I received some time since your little circular letter, requesting 
a description of my cabinet. This is the first opportunity I have 
had to comply. You may put me down as a subscriber to your 
“Archeological Relics,” It is just what I want. 

In my collection the valuable specimens are all from Father 
Fischer, excepting Nos. 131, 158 and 166. He is now an aged 
man in indigent circumstances and found himself obliged to realize 
on his “Antiquities.” Being his intimate friend, he gave me pret- 
erence as a buyer. In masks, labrets, articles of copper, malactls, 
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ear-rings, nose-rings, musical instruments, lance-heads, etc., his cdl- 
lection was second to no private one in Mexico, and in many re- 
spects superior to those in the National Museum here. I would 
s call special notice to Nos., 10, 26, 34, 37; 55: 57> 721 91s 95» 


96,99, 100, 109, and the necklaces. 
Of the 166 lots clasified here only two—132 and 137 are not 


from Mexico, and the antiquity of all the others, except perhaps 


four, is undoubted. 


The first 130 lots comprise the famous Fischer Collection gath- 
ered by the present curate of the San Cosme Church—who was. 
spiritual adviser to Maximillian and member of his Cabinet during 
the Second Empire. 


NO, 

. Texcocan Idol; length 5x1 inches in diameter; cylindrical; serpentine. 

. me - Instruments; Money ;(?) or for Agriculture.(?) See Anales de] Musco-. 

ol. I. p. 388. See Blake’s Catalogue Nat. Museum, Epes. 58. 

Copper Instruments. See Ober’s Travels in Mexico, p. 544. 

. Amulets; 24 in number; varying in size; several from the Ramirez collec’n. 

Tecpanecan Idol of Clay; household idol; 5x} in. diam. 

. Texcocan Idol; Serpentine; 1x1}x8 in. 

. Copper Chisels; 9 in number; 2 from Ramirez coll'n; from 2105 in. length. 

. Spindle Whorls; 6 malactls; clay; all about 2 in. wide by 1 in. high. 

. Polishers; 8 stones; small; varions sizes and from various places. 

. Ancient Paper; strip 7x4 in.; not from Maguay fibre but tree bark; State 
of Vera Cruz. 

. Modern Paper; strip 10x4 in. ; 

. Necklace; found by Dr. Penafiel in tumuli at Atonilcoel Grande; 48 stone 
beads; fine. 

. Hammers;(?) 2; no specimen in thiscollection has groove except No. 85. 

Macana; mou’n handle; 3 ft. 4 in. long; 8 teeth of obsidiau; each 2 in. sqr. 

. Lance Heads; 3; polygonal cores of obsidian tapering to points; 5 in. long. 

. Sacrificial Knives; 9; obsidian; polygons; fine specimens; 4 to 5 in. long. 

. Copper Needles; 3; from Ramirez collection; 8 to 6 in. long. 

. Tlaxcaltecan Idol; 2x1x14 in. ; fine stone. 

- Toltecan Idol; serpentine head; high forehead; hook nose, unique. 

. Face or Mask; Aztec 1x1x1-16. 

. Otomi Idols; rude; stone; 44x1}x2} in. ; 2 in number. 

. Toy Spindle Whorls;(?) 8 pieces; cylindrical; 1-2 in. diam; possibly amulets. 

. Lip Ornaments; TJeutetls or Bezotes; 12; 10 of obsidian; 2 of rock agate; 

. Necklace; 35 beads; stone, except one sulphate of iron. 

. Ear Pendants; Nacochti Mexicano; green stones; 2. 

. Stone Bead; 1 in. square; 6 holes, carved into the likeness of a rope knot. 

‘ wag Texcocan; finely worked; lapidary instrument;(?) 2 1-2 x 1-2 
in. diam. 

. Arrow Heads; 11 of obsidian, 3 of flint; part of Ramirez collection. 

. Sacrificial. Knives; obsidian; used for drawing blood in penitance; 6. 

. Darts: Obsidian; 4 and 5 in. long; Tlaltelolco. 

- Maskoid; marble; Cholula; 4x8 1-2 in. 

. Spear Heads; 16 in number; from 5 to 8 in. long;2 to 8 in. wide; flint. 

. Idols of Stone; 4 in number; State of Guerrero; green stones, very singu- 
larly marked. 

. Spindle Whorl; stone, and therefore rare; 13 in. diam by 1} in high. 
ousehold God; beautiful green stone; Ramirez collection; 8 cornered ;. 
21.2x1 1-4 in. 

. Household God; deep green stone; Ramirez collection; Zapotecan; singu- 
lar carving, 

. Knife Handle;(?) stone; serpentine; hieroglyphic; cut through as with a 
lathe saw 

.. Zapotecan Idol; Ramirez collection; similar to No. 386. 

. Aztec Gods; stone; full length figures; 2 in. long; 6 pieces. 


OO IMopes Wee 
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42. Clasps(?) or Buckles(?); stone; very delicate; sma 


43. 
44. 


45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


-59. 
60. 
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oe: — Ramirez collection; resemble sleeve buttons; very 

elicate; 4. 

Ear-rings; 4;obsidian; Ramirez col. thin as glass; rm pod like toy wristbands. - 

1 crescents; Ramirez ; 5. 

Nose-rings; 3; Ramirez; obsidian ;marvels of workmanship. 

Relic of Noche Triste, piece of the memorable tree under which Cortez 
wept. 

Shell Ornaments; Tepoztlan; 2 snail shells found in a mound. 

Copper Wire; 2 pieces, each 6 in. long; each strand is of 4 fine wires. 

Copper Belles; 9; all made of welded wire hammered together; 

Stone Idol; beautifully polished; interesting coiffure; quartz; 5 1-2x3 in. 

Clay Idol; from Chalchicomula; hollow pottery; goddess; 6 J-2 by 3 in. 

Clay Vessels; rude and inferior to Aztec work; 4 pieces; Otomi(?). ~ 

Lance and Arrow Heads; 12; 7 flint; 5 obsidian; 1 to 6 in long; Texcoco. 

Clay Idols; Texcoco; 6; (see Holmes Anc. Pot. Miss. Val.: Fig, No. 92.) 

Stone Idols; 1 Chichimecan. 2 Otomi; all from excavations in Texcoco. 

Stone Polishers; 8; all from Texcoco; 1 to 3 in long. ul 

Ciay Pipe;’l'excoco; (See Blake’s Cat. Nat. Mus. Mex., page 103, Nos. 1 to 3. 

Clay Maskoid; Tcxcoco; very peculiar; dark stone-like color; 4x4 inches. 

Ornament ;(?) serpentine; 4} in. long; 1 in. diam. ; hole 1-2 in. diam. ; drilled 
entire length; rude face of Tlaloc carved on surface. 

Musical Instruments, 1 whistle of stone and 1 of clay; Otomi; small. 

Mirrors; Texcoco; hemispheres; 2; su)phuret of iron; highly polished. 

Bronze Chisels; 90 parts copper, 10 tin approximately, 2. See Vol. I, p. 
117, AnaJes Museo. 


. Reptile Carving; Toltec; Snake; serpentine. 

. Stone Flute; 6 holes; 8} in, long; lower end terminates in serpent head. 

. Stone Idols; Acolhuan and Otomi, 6; serpentine. 

. Stone Idols; 5; all of white stone; 4 human figures; 1 head of animal, 

. Stone Idol; 1; head and coiffure only; 6 small holes around chin; 5 holes 


in head-dress. 


. Stone Idol; t; Tlaxcaltecan; 2x1 in.; resembles a swathed mummy. 

. Clay Idols; 4; Texcoco; 3 to 5 in. high. 

. Clay Vessels; 2; Texcoco; Ollas; one has figure of Tlaloc. 

. Fish;(?) Ramirez col. ; called ‘‘fish,” but for me it is an alligator; 4 1-2x1x@. 
. Musical Instruments: 2; 1 rattles;(?); Tlalteloleo; 1 whistle; Texcoco. 

. Darts;(?} 2; 8in. long; bone; stone arrowheads riveted in the bone; Texcoco. 
. Temescal Mortar; from Bath of Nezahualcoyotl in the hill of Iztapalepen. 
. Obsidian Idols: 4; all «different in head-dress; most choice examples: Aztec. 
. Obsidian Maskoid; teeth and whites of eyes aie of bone skillfully inserted. 
. Obsidian Idols; 2; Chichimecan; Texcoco; found in excavating for sewer. 
. Zapotec Idol: green stone; very old; prism shaped. 

. Stone Idol; Mixtecan; highly polisied: may have had bone insartions for 


eyes; arms folded. 


. Stone Heads; 2; Huastecan; 1 tu 2in. square; extremely odd in app2arance. 
- Stone Amulet; 41-2x2 in.; thin green stone 

. Clay Rattles; 3; onc is 24 in. long, one 12, and one 61-2. in. Guadaloupe. 
. Human Femur; Toluca Mound; 16 in. long; Matlancingo. ; 

. Clay Dish: Toluca Mound. (See Fig. 7; Holmes Ant. Man, site of Mexico.) 
. Copper Head; Tlalteloloc; hollow ;‘‘Most precious find of my col’.,” Fischer. 
. Copper Bell; moulded, not welded; Tenangodel Valle. 

. Stone Idol; Teotihuacan; 41-2 in. high; hammer with groove for handle(?) 


Human figure. 


. Amulet; Zapot; 3; 2x11-2x1-2 in. Serpentine; Face. 

. Clay Idols; Cholula; 3; 1 1s possibiy modern judging from the head -dress, 
. Ear Pendants;(?) obsidian; marvels of skill; 4 hollow cylinders 2 in. 

. Stone Goddess; 2 1-2x14x} in; white stone. 

. Clay Objects; 2; 3 are Huropean heads from an old tumuli in Tecometl; 


probably portraits made soon after the Conquest; by Tarrascan Indians. 


. Rock Crystal Skull; 11-2x1 1-4x1 in. ; carved in exquisite proportions; Aztec, 
. Clay Idol; Tlaltelolco; 41-2x2x1; household god. 

. Stone Maskoid; serpentine; 6 1-2x5 1-2x1jin.; heavy; eyesinlaid: Grim. 

. Clay Dishes; similar toF igs. 7 & 8; Holmes Ant. Man, site of Mexico; 2. 
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95. Cinerary Urn; stone; 9x8x7in.; face carved on lid and end; serpent on side. 

96. Large Stone Idol; 14x9x8 in. ; *‘Indio Triste;” master piece of perfection, 

$7, Rattle:(?) clay 3x1 1-2 in. diam. ; possibly pot leg; Tlaltelolco. 

98. Clay Idol; Tacubayo; 14x1x§; diminutive, but well defined markings. 

99. Coyote Head; obsidian; exquisite; hole for suspension as amulet. 

100. Sword; obsidian ; 171-2 in. long: 6 in. wide; largest piece in Mexico. 

101. Hemisphere; obsidian; 4% in. diam. ; polished mass; use unknown. 

102. Marble Maskoid; 5 in square; 3 in. thick; small holes mortised in corners 
of eyes and mouth for securing inlaid bones; precious. 

108. Serpentine Maskoid; 5 1-2x5x2 in.; face full of expression; corners of eyes 
and mouth have tenons for holding precious stones. These tenons are 
the exact counterpart of the mortises in No. 102. 

104. Clay Vessels; 3; one is an incenser; all from Zincantepec. 

105. Clay Vessels; 21; all sizes; from Teuango del Valle. 

106. Lance Points; 2; 10 & 12 1-2 in. long; flint; a rare size; Huejotzinco, 

107. Musical Instrum’ts; 1 clay whistle, 1 rattle or bells, sonorous; Tlaltelolco. 

108, Head of Monkey: Mextecan; clay; 2x2x1} in. 

109. Censer;exactly same as Fig. 120f Holmes Ant. Man on site of Mexico. 

110. Copper Tools; 2; 5 and 6 in. long; 2 in broad; Guerrero. 

111. gtone Idols; 5; from Tasco (ancient Tlaxco); peculiar green stones. 

11%. Bone Mask; Ramirez collection; 1 1-2x2 in. 

118. Stone Idols; from State of Guerrero 5; 3 to 5 in. high. 

114. Clay Idols; 8 from Tialtelolco; one is Quetzalcoatl. 

115. Amulets; 2; Tlaltelolco; agates. 

116. ‘‘Seals” or “Stamps;” 16; all from Tlaltclolco but one, (Tasco); see Blake’s 
Col. Nat: Mus. Mex., page 103. 

117. Amulets and Idols; 9; Texcoco; 6x2x2. 

118. Tlaloc; Stone Idol; Shores of Lake Texcoco; 6x2x2 in; quartz. 

119. Amulets or Beads; .” oo Y 25 buttons of blue stone. 

120. Copper Awl; bone handle; 8 in. long; rare. 

121. Necklace; 58 beads; stone; 3 ft long. ) Some of these beads are each 8 in. 

: * ae ** 28in. long. § long with holes drilled lengthwise. 

123. Stone Maskoid; Tialtelolco; 4x2 1-2x1; white marble. 

124. Clay Figures; Tlaltelolco; 4 to 5 in. high; warriors, 

125. Clay Vessels; 7; Toluca; range from 3 to 10 in. high; fine collection. 

126. Stone Pedestal; 161-2 in, diam; 10 in. high; heavy; base of a pillar. 

127. Necklace; 35 beads; some rare stones. 

128. Stone Mask; 7x6x1 in.; eye and mouth holes go clear through mask. 

. 129. Petrified Tooth of Mastodon; Zacualpan ranch of Ex-President Gonzales.. 

130. Necklace; 19 beads; some fine stones. 

131, Hieroglyphic Painting; 5 ft square; on 4 deer skins joined together with 
thongs; represents a great cavern with sentinel at entrance; inside are a 
number of ‘Tiger Warriors” with prisoners for sacrifice; also priest on 
summit of — temple sacrificing; many Aztec hieroglyphic sym- 
bols on walls of cavern; (though the painting came from Oaxaca.) Have 
agreed to send 1t to the Smithsonian for inspection and opinion. 

132, Reed Flute; 3 holes; purchased from Apache scout, oem N. M.. 1881. 

133. Polisher; pale green marble; hour-glass shaped ; Texcoco; 21-2 long by 2 
inches wide, 

134. Serpentine Idol; 4 in. long; Otomi; rudely finished, 

135. Clay Goddess; 8x5x1-2 in.; Tlaitelolco: flaring head-dress. 

136, Sun God; porphyry; 3x2x1}in.; carved in bass relief; singular markings. 

187. Necklace; deer bones; jointed to resemble rattle-snake; from Apache wo- 

men; 19; Apache, 1879. 
138. Polisher; 2x14 in. ; amber color; like petrified gum. 
; bp 1 1-2x1-2; obsidian; barrel-shaped; high finish, 
140, Idol: serpentine: rude attempt of an Otomi: 2x}x} in. 
141, Amulet: serpentine: 1x}x4: heiroglyph same as 17 in Fig. 9, page 54; 
Am. Antiquarian, Jan, 1886. 
142, Whistle: black ware: Nonoalco (possibly modern), 4 holes: snake: 10 in lg. 
143, Necklace: 17 beads: stone: bone and shell:all very small, 3 excedingly so. 
144, Arrow Heads: so small may have been toys for boys: 11: all obsidian, 
145. Lip Ornaments: 3 obsidian: 1 rock crystal: Aztec Labrets, 
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146, Buttons;(?) so called from their resemblance: 2: Malachite. 

147, Labrets: 2: obsidian; unusually large: high polish. 

148. Sphere of Lava: 5-in. diam: qunoceget holes drilled to center from op- 
posite sides: found in Amecameca, 

149. Face. of white stone: 1x# in. Toltec, 

150. Head: serpentine: 112x1: Toltec: curious head-dress. 

151. Amulet: serpentine: curious heiroglyph: 1x}. 

152. Deer Skinners: stone: 3° chisel shapes: polished. 

153, Fetiches:(?)Aztec: 2: odd shapes: one of dull obsidian: 1 of polished marble. 

154. Heads: small: Teotihuacn: portraits(?). * 

155. Handle of Knife: obsidian: tapering to a point like rat-tail file. 

156. Sacrificial Knives: 4: obsidian: very sharp. 

157. Masked Warrior: Aztec: clay: arms and legs wanting: 2x1 2 in. 

158.. Flint Dagger: 81-2 in. long: 2 1-2 wide at butt: exeavated at Tula: 1885. 

159. Head: Totonac:$x2 1-2x1 in.: porphyry: expression of pain. 

160. Macana Teeth: obsidian:.7: 3 in. square each. 

161, Mortar: lava and lime mingled: Temescal at Itzapalapan ruins. 

162, Unfinished Ornaments: 2 tentetl: one ear-ring or ‘‘sleeve button:” Labrets 
of Crystal. 

163. Copper Arrowhead :point bent: claimed found in cypress trunkChepultepec, 

164. Chocolate Crinking Cup: cocoanut shell Grecque carvings: Orizaba, 

165. Serpent fighting Tortvise:: black ware from Nonoalco, and therefore 
open to suspicion. 

166. Cast: plaster: ideographs: from Palenque 





Besides the above I have perhaps 150 articles—-heads, “candle 
sticks,” little gods, etc., gathered by the writer and his family du- 
ring visits to Cholula and Teotihuacan recently—and which have 
not yet been labeled or classified. I have also many imitations 
or frauds. 

In a recent number of Sctence, Mr. Holmes has written a 
timely article on “The trade in Spurious Mexican Antiquities.” 
I can give some corroborative evidence, having accidentally stum- 
bled upon the factory on a recent trip to the Pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihuacan. 


Yours hastily, 


W. W. BLAKE. 
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Editorial. 


THE PICTURED CAVE OF WEST SALEM. 
A NOVEL INTERPRETATION. 


We give below a translation by W. D. Hampton, Mount Victo- 
ry, Ohio, of the pictured cave at West Salem. We have received 
guesses of this kind before; guesses at the meaning of the various 
tablets; guesses at the meaning of the inscribed figures upon rocks; 
guesses at the meaning of symbols of various kinds. This one is 
more elaborate, and complete than the most of them and we there- 
fore present it with the cuts, but make several enquiries in con- 


nection with it. 

Translation by W. C. Hampton, Mt. 
Victory, Ohio: A party of twelve war- 
riors encamped around this cave, and 
built a fire within. This was a war 
party, one of whom was armed with a 
bow and arrows, another had a bow, 
arrows, and war club; one was armed 
with a gun, and five had long lances or 
‘spears. The remaining four were 
prisoners of war, one of whom was a 


leader or chieftain. 


7 r 
| A 


Fig. 15, 

EXPLANATION:-—1, See cave with : 
fire within, and- 12 marks around it for Fig, 16. 
the 12 warriors, who also represented by 12 implements of war 
(2) The figure of the man holding his arrow in his left hand; near 
him is a war club, bow and arrow for another man and 
each one of the other implements representing a man, making 
twelve in all, corresponding to the marks or record around the cave. 
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(3), The triumphal arch of spears, represent conquest, an emblem 
used by the Romans and most other semi-savage nations, and to 
another spear is attached a hand-cold like that used on a sword, 
which I presume denotes authority or leadership. I think that 
this is an Indian Record and was made after their acquaintance 
with the whites, from the sword handle to the spear. 

1. It will be noticed that the conventional symbol in Fig. 14, 


Fig, 17. 
is here translated a fire within a cave. This symbol was inter- 
preted by Rev. Mr. Brown, the first discoverer of the cave, as per- 
haps an altar with its ascending flames. In confirmation of this the 
marks in Fig. 17 are also called flames or possibly ears of corn. 
As to these last we would say that they were probably merely 
creases made in the rock by the process of sharpening arrows and 


NA 


Fig. 18, 
were not flames at all; but as to the first we are in doubt, flame 
is undoubtedly signified but whether camp fire or an altar or the 
the sun was signified by it is the question; on this we ask informa- 
tion. 

2. It is said that there are four prisoners of war in the party 
and twelve implements of war indicated by the marks in Fig. 15. 
Two of these marks are, however, said by the same writer to rep- 
resent an arch and one a spear with a handle. We would ask if 
these marks are used in a double sense. The triumphal arch of 
in Fig. 15 (2) resembles to our eyes a series of turkey legs and the 
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sword or spear (3) with a handle is nothing but a conventional sign 
which is very common. The discoverer of the cave thought that 
the next figure represented a plumed warior with a war club near 
his left hand and his interpretation seems reasonable. Fig. 16. His 
opinionwas that the long marks represented weapons, spears and 
arrows. 
3. It is said of this whole inscription that it represents a war 
party armed with a bow and arrow and that these five warriors 


armed with lances had 
four prisoners; while one 
had a war club and one a 
gun. We notice, how- 
ever, in Fig. 18, that a 
party is pictured in the act 
of hunting or shooting an 
animal like a deer and that 
the attitudes all represent a 


hunting scene. One of the 
hunters has a little boy 
with him who seems to be 
Fig. 19. very much astonished at 
at the appearance of the animal and at the father’s success in shoot- 
ing the animal. We ask the question whether the picture was not 
intended as a record of a hunting expedition and the marks over 
the fire may not be explained as 12 days and the marks which look 
like turkey legs do represent the number of fowls which were 
shot. 
4. It will be noticed that several animals are represented in the 
picture, some of them 
apparently with ar- 
rows sticking in their 
sides, others as lolling 
with their tongues 
protruding from their 
mouths, and others in 
various attitudes and 
that human forms are 
associated with the 
figures in various at- 
titudes and _ shapes. 
In reference to each 
individual it is not 
easy to givean inter- Fig. 20, 
pretation and yet we think that our readers will see the reagona- 
bleness of this view. We call attention to Fig. 19.—Rev. ‘Mr. 
Brown considers that it represents a wounded animal with the ar- 
row near the wound. This is the conventional figure of the arrow, 
and the interpretation is probably correct. We notice next in Fig. . 
20, that the buffalo is represented with mouth open and tail as if in 
motion asin fly time. The tail being represented three times. It 
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would seem from this that it was hot weather and the animal was 
very much affected by the heat. Another buffalo in the picture is 
however not so affected. This animal has the hump and horns of 
the buffalo but has no hoofs as in the preceding figure. 

As to the animals which are represented by this hunting scene 

there may be a difference of opinion. 

There are fifteen animals in the cave. These are named by Mr. 
Brown as follows: the deer, the 
elk, the bear, the wild cat, the rab- 
bit, the badger, the otter, two buf- 
falo, the mastodon, hippopotamus 

Fig. 21. and the bird. We have seen that 
two of these may be easily recognized, namely: the deer and the 
buffalo. The elk, Fig. 19, is however not so easily recognized, 
though it is not difficult to distinguish it from the deer. Fig. 18. 
The badger is, however, plain, Fig. 21, the peculiar form of the 
head being quite characteristic. The bear also may be seen, though 
its figure is very rudely 
drawn. As to the mastodon 
and hippopotamus, Figs. 23 
and 24, we think that Mr. 

Brown drew considerably 

on his imagination, and yet 

the figures will admit of al- 

most any interpretation. Mr. 

Brown also thought he rec- 

ognized the canoe among 

the inscriptions, though it 

is more likely that the cres- 

cent of ‘the moon and the Fig, 23. 

thunder bird is intended. Upon the whole we should conclude 
that the pictured cave at West Salem was intended to represent a 


hunting scene, and fhat it was 
made by modern Indians. In 
this we agree with our corres- 
pondent and would refer to 
an the symbols for speech which 


are seen near the mouths of 
several of the animals in the 


picture. We refer to the inter- 
pretation of our correspon- 
dent in order that others may 
be led to study the conventional signs which are most common and 
that by the mutual aid which we may give one another that the 
clue to the correct interpretation of the pictorial signs may be 
gained and animals among the inscriptions and mounds. 


Fig. 24. 
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THE SERPENT EFFIGY IN WISCONSIN. 


The editor of this journal has taken during the present season 
several exploring trips to different groups of emblematic mounds 
in Wisconsin. One trip was in the direction of Green Lake in 
search of the elephant effigy concerning which Mr. T. H. Wise 
and the President of the Davenport Academy of Sciences have 
spoken somewhat confidently. The result of the trip was to dis- 
prove the existence of any such effigy. The place was reached 
and the very spot examined but the effigy which was called the 
elephant was entirely obliterated, not the least resemblance to an 
elephant could be traced. The gentleman accompanying us also 
informs us that this was the condition of the mound when Mr. 
Wise made his report concerning it. It now appears that the ef- 
figy was never plotted or measured or even drawn on paper, but 
the report stated from the expression of Mr. Mitchell, who lives 
at Green Lake and who is a diligent explorer and collector of 
relics, that in his opinion the effigy originally represented the 
elephant. 

The expedition resulted in other discoveries and concerning these 
we would speak. Before reaching the spot where the effigy was 
supposed to be situated we visited a group of mounds in the same 
county but some ten miles east. Near Utley’s Quarries, Green Co., 
we found a number of interesting effigies. Among them two 
massive panthers, two buffaloes in the attitude of running, one im- 
mense cougar with tail raised as if threatening an attack, but more 
important than all, two or three serpent effigies. Two of the ser- 
pent effigies are situated on the low land, just below the cougar. 
They run across a swail, but mount to the summit of a natural 
ridge, the ridge forming the body of the serpent but the artificial 
part being the tail. The peculiarity of the effigies is that they cor- 
respond to the serpentine character of the stream which they border. 
Each consists in part of a natural formation and in part of: arti- 
ficial effigies, the natural and the artificial combining to bring 
out the serpent shape. The stream itself is very tortuous and the 
ridge which borders it is also strangely contorted, and it is plain 
that the two suggested the idea of the serpent, but the artificial 
part brings out the shape, the folds of the serpent and the very 
rattles being exhibited by it but the body blends with the natural 
ridge so as to make the two seem like one effigy. 

The cougar which crowns the summit of an isolated knoll or 
small “drummel,” overlooks thes serpent effigies, and presents 
the same “double” form, the ridge or knoll being completely cov- 
ered by the body, but the tail running out to the bluff, on an ele- 
vated. ridge which connects the two. The cougar is so large that 
it would escape ordinary observation, and would be mistaken for a 
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natural formation, but when seen it becomes the more imposing 
from its elevation above the surrounding land. 

Near these effigies is an enclosure, the wall of which presents 
also the serpent effigy. It is an enclosure 60x120 feet in diameter, 
with an opening toward a mineral spring called Gleason’s spring. 
It is situated on a bluff, about 50 feet high, the edge of the bluff 
being very tortuous, and probably suggesting the effigy as the 
folds of the serpent and the line of the bluff correspond. The wall 
around the enclosure is very low, a slight elevation above the 
ground but presents in its form, all the folds of a serpent, the head 
and tail of the reptile serving as the guard for the entrance way or 
opening. In measuring the folds of this serpent effigy, we dis- 
covered a remarkable uniformity, the distance between each bend 
being about 23 feet. The effigy resembles the well known ser- 
pent ring which was seen by Stephens on the wall of the so-called 
gymnasium at Chichen Itza, but differs from it in that it is single 
and not double. We have discovered elsewhere in the state ser- 
pent effigies, one near Mayville is formed by a natural ridge which 
had been modified by art. This was made to serve as a guard 
to a large plat of garden beds, which may be seen close by the ridge. 
Here we have the same effigy, but it is made to protect an enclos- 
ure, exactly as the snake effigy protects the enclosures in Ohio. 
The wall is not so massive as those around the Ohio enclosures, 
but it corresponds in size and distinctness with the emblematic 
mounds, and, may be regarded as intended to represent the same 
object, and probably originated from the same superstition. It is 
another evidence, of the extent of serpent in America. 

The locality where these effigies are found is remarkable for 
several reasons. There is a spring in the neighborhood called 
Bishop’s spring, which rises out of the high ground and then disa- 
pears, but issues from the rocks below the bluffs, as a wide and 
vigorous stream. On this stream, is the serpent effigy. Gleason’s 
spring issues from another bluff. These are limestone bluffs. 
Opposite them is a lofty precipice, which is formed by a granite 
column which projects above the valley, the only granite bluff to 
be found in the region. The natural and artificial features of the 
scene make it worthy of a visit from archeologists and scientists. 
generally. 
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NOTES ON EUROPEAN ARCH.ZOLOGY. 
BY HENRY PHILLIPS, JR. . 


Dr. P. ADALBERT DuNGEL contributes to the Mittheilungen of the An- 
throp. Gesellschaft in Wien, XV, 2, a paper on the tumuli near Kilb and Mank, 
in Niederésterreich, about 75 in number. He had opened 44 of the series and 
found in 14 traces of a construction of stone, in others only earth. Some indi- 
cations of crematron were also discovered, as well as fragments of pottery, 
iron nails, and objects of bone, glass &c.; also some bronze coins of the reigns 
from Claudius to Hadrian. 


Dr. Joser SzomBatuy made some remarks on the Technique displayed on 
Prehistoric pottery. 


Dr. Vip VULETICH VUKASOVITCH made a communication on tke remains in 
the island of Brafc (Bol), in Dalmatia, Tumuli had been examined, and 
among other objects found, was a gigantic stone crocodile, pruvided with ears, 
according to some mythological superstition. 


Dr. Joser SzomBatTHy made a communication on a find of Ring-money in 
Hungary, at Maehren, which is now in the Hof-museum; some of which are 
very finely worked. 


Dr. MicHaELt HABERLAND made a communication on the extent and sig- 
nification of the practice of Tattooing. 


Dr. Moritz HoERNES made a communication on some recent finds of 
Greek remains at Keros and at Alpheus, in the bed of the latter river, At the 
former, stune figures were discovered, at the latter, a fragment of a bronze 
corselet, on which were represented human figures and bulls of the most ar- 
chaic type. The hair of the men and women is braided in an arrangement 
similar to that seen on the Assyrian sculptures. 


A NuMBER of cave dwellings now exist near Langenstein, in Saxony, in- 
habited for over thirty years. This is a curious instance of the survival of the 
‘‘old in the new.” —Nature 848, p. 303, 


Pror, Aueust Tarersca contributes a paper to the Corr. Blatt der Deutsch 
Anthrop, Gesellschaft, ( XV{II, 1 and 2,) on the late excavations at Kempten, 
to which is added a plan of the village and a sketch of the localities in which 
the explorations have been carried on. The remains are of a Roman period. 


Pror. Cart JmMAsKA contributes to the same periodical a notice of a Jadeite 
axe found in Maehren, of which he is the discoverer and owner. It was origi- 
nally in the mineralugical collection of Martin Kreky, and after his deuth 
came into the possession of Dr. H. Remes, where it was discovered by Dr, 
Maska to be of artificial origin. Microscopic examination shows the axe to be 
of the same substance as the Swiss, German, Italian, and some of -the French 
jadeite implements. 


Dr. H. ScHAAPHAUSEN contributes a paper on the development of the hu- 
man handwork, and the influence of material upon the Art-form, going at 
some length into these interesting subjects. 


Dr. C. MEHLIs contributes a paper on the date of the building of the Mid- 
dle-Rhenish Ring- Walls. 


Dr. Frep. Loscu contributes to the Wuert. Vierteljahresheft a paper on 
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Runes as influenced by the individual act of cach stone cutter, thus producing 
many variants, —1885, I, 


Dr. LEvBE contributes to the same publication a paper, on the grave-finds 
at Allmendingen; in five graves that were explored there were found bones, 
swords, (one and two edged), lance points, plates, fibule, collars with glass 
pearls, knives and a silver ring from a child’s grave.—1885, I, II, III. 


Dr. A. Moscuxau has a paper in the Neues Lausitzisches Magazin, I, XT, 
p. 79, on the prehistoric antiquities of the Oberlausitz and their places of 
finding. 


Dr. Paut ZscuHIEskE contributes to the Mitt. des Vereins fuer Erdkunde 
(Halle A. 8. 1885,p. 39) a paper on the last cave dwellers in Saxony, in which 
he gives an account of a dozen caves near Halberstadt which had been dwelt 
in until quite a recent period. 


Tue Finno-Ougrienne Society of Helsingfors has just issued the first num- 
ber of its journal, a handsome 8vo. with illustrations. Among the papers 
which it contains are those by Messrs. Aspelin, (on the site of ancient Sweden) 
Heikel. (on the construction of the typical Mordvine house), Mainof, (on the 
song of the hero Tuchtian among the Mordvians), and Dr, Donner, (on the pre- 
historic offering-places in the Ural Mts.) The Secretary contributes an ex- 
tremely valuable chart showing the expansion and migration of the Finno- 
Ugrish race in Europe. 





NOTES ON AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY. 
BY D. G. BRINTON, M. D. 


ETHNOLOGY OF VENEZUELA.—The city of Merida, in Venezuela, looks in one 
direction toward the plains which fringe the borders of lake Maracaybo, and in 
the opposite quarter toward a series of lofty and rugged mountain ranges, out- 
lying spurs of the great Andean chain. In these mountain fastnesses lurk va- 
rious remnants of Aboriginal tribes, little removed from the savage condition, 
and mostly living on the natural products of the soil. A worthy local ethnologist, 
Sefior José Ignacio Lares, hus had the happy inspiration to visit and study these 
digecta membra of the ancient inhabitants, to map out their localities, to 
learn their customs, and to obtain vocabularies of their dialects. His com- 
plete results have not yet been published, but an extract of them is given by 
Dr. Ernst, of Caracas, in the Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Sefior Lares cites the 
names of » great many villages, each having usages and dialectic peculiarities 
of its own; but is of opinion that all of them present traces of affiliation with 
the Chibcha stock, that semi-civilized nation which inhabited at the time of 
the discovery the fertile and auriferous valleps of the ancient Cundinamarca. 
The total number of inhabitants of part or whole native blood in the depart- 
ment of Merida in the year 1881 was estimated at about 70,000 persons. 


TRIBES OF EQuatTortaL Braziu.—During a scientific exploration of the 
territories adjacent to French Guiana, in 1888 and 1884, M. Henri A. Coudreau 
visited and obtained vocabularies from some heretofore almost unknown tribes. 
Of these the Tucanos or Dace and the Tarianos or Javis live on the River Uaupes, 
a continuation of the Rio Negro. In the Archives de la Societe Americaine de 
France, Tom. III, pt. 6, a vocabulary of the Dace, containing about 350 words, 
is printed, together with a shorter list of the other dialect named. Their affini- 
ties have not yet been studied, but in general phonetic character, as, for 1n- 
stance, in the abundance of vowel sounds, they resemble the Carib and the 
Tupi between which great linguistic stocks they are geographically situate. 

Some special interest attaches to these dialects as the horJes that speak them 
are by some believed to he descendants of the ancient migratory bands de- 
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scribed as Amazons by the early writers. The real origin of that legend is, 
however, a striking instance of Prof. Max Miiller’s theory of the formation of 
myths from mistaking the meaning of words. The native word Amazunu, 
means a torrent or roaring mass of water, and was applied to the dangerous 
bore at the mouth of the Amazon. Conveyed to European eazs, it became as- 
sociated with the classic legend of the Amazons,and led to the story of a nation 
of female warriors on this stream. I am astonished that this simple explana- 
tion escaped the acuteness of Von Martius. (Compare his discussion of the sub- 
ject in his Hthnog. & Sprach. Amerikas, Bd. 1. s. 729). 


HUNTING AND Fisuine IMPLEMENTS OF THE FuEGIANS.—From September, 
1882 until September 1883 the French government maintaiued a scientific 
corps of observation close to Cape Horn, within the territory occupied by the 
Yahgan Indians. Dr, Hyades, the surgeon of the corps, interested himself 
intheir study ‘and especially in their methods of procuring food. This was 
principally by hunting and fishing, and to aid them in these pursuits they had 
devised a variety of ingenious primitive implements. These are described with 
numerous illustrations in the Reoue d’ Hthnographie, Tome IV, No. VI. They 
consist of baskets, lines, spears, hurpoons, arrows with stone or bone leads, 
etc, Traps and snares are used to some extent. The fish-hook was probably 
not known to them, but they catch fish far more rapidly by means of a baited 
line with a slip-noose at the end of it, than the European sailors can with the 
best made hooks. The statement of Darwin and Fitzroy that the women are 
forced to enter the cold water at all seasons to collect sea-urchins and crabs is 
formally denied. Indeed, Dr. Hyades’ article leaves the impression that these 
tribes, however wretched, are not so black as they have been painted. 


Tue Guaymt Inprans.—All antiquaries are familiar with the little gold im- 
ane which have been disinterred from the graves of Chiriqui, in the siate 
of Veraguas, Central America. They are remarkable for their delicate designs 
in very low relief, produced by hammering gold threads into a background 
of the sume metal. Some years ago—about 1857-8, large numbers of them 
were obtained from the Huacas, or ancient sepulchral tumuli, near the shores 
of the Gulf of Chiriqui. As the Gulf was surrounded by several tribes of dif- 
ferent linguistic affinities, it has remained an open question as to which of 
these should be regarded as the descendants of the manufacturers of these in- 
teresting relics, The question now seems to bedecidud by the investigations of 
- the well known traveler and ethuologist, M.Alphonse Pinart. In acommunica- 
tion he has recently published in the Bulletin de la Soeiete de Geographie de Paris, 
he narrates the incidents of a journey he accomplished from Chiriqui Gulf on 
the north, over the central Sierra, to the shores of the Pacific on the south. In 
this region the natives are still largely.in a wild state, and it was only by ex- 
traordinary exertions and at considerable peril that he effeeted the transit. 
Most of the mountain tribes belong to the Guaymis, and M. Pinart believes 
that they originally dwelt toward the shore, and cunstructed the Awacas which 
have preserved the golden images, This scems established by the presence of 
just such figurines among them at this day, but which they no longer bury with 
the dead. He did not learn that they are actually manufactured, but it is pro- 
bable that they are to a limited extent. He gives many interestig particulars 
of their mode of life. 


Tue East GREENLAND Eskrmos.—It 1s rare nowadays that a native Ameri- 
can tribe can be found, nomembers of whom have encourtered a white man. 
But such was the good fortune of lieutenant Holm, when in the summer of 
1884 he explored the eastern coast of Greenland in command of an expedition 
sent out by the Danish government. He made his headquarters for the sum. 
mer months at a village called Agmagsalik, whose inhabitants were totally un- 
acquainted with European arts and in fact had never heard of the white race. 
The only elements in their culture which could be traced toa foreign source 
were a few implements of iron which they had obtained by barter with the 
Eskimo further to the west. They knew nothing of firearms, ther weapons 
being harpoons and bows and arrows, the shafts pointed with sharpened bones. 
In all the native arts they were superior to those of their nation who had been 
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in contact with European traders. Lieut. Holm brought back with him nu- 
merous specimens of these native products, and this winter this valuable collec- 
tion has been on exhibition in Copenhagen. 


ARTIFICIAL DEFORMITIES OF THE CRANIUM IN AmEriIcA.—An cxtraordi- 
nary thesis has lately been maintained with a considerable display of learning 
by Sefior Juan Ignacio de Armas, of Havana, in a brochure entitled Les Cranes 
Dits Difformes. He denies flatly that there is any ‘‘historic, scientific or ration- 
al basis” for the oft-repeated assertion that; the American Indians, in any of 
their tribes, resorted to artificial means to flatten or otherwise alter the natural 
shape of the heads of their infants. The skulls which are brought forward in 
numbers to prove the existence of such a habit he asserts are all natural forms, 
peculiar to the tribes to whom they belonged, and however much they differ 
from what we choose to call the normal type, they are not deformities but nor- 
imal growths. Of course, he has to meet and explain the numerous statements. 
of travelers to the contrary, biit does so without hesitation and with great 
courage. That he has proved his thesis to the satisfaction of the craniologists 
cannot be said, but he has strength enough in some of his criticisms to warn 
anatomists from admitting too hastily that all the cranial forms that err from 
honest nature’s rule are the results of artificial compression. It may be that we 
have not been willing to allow sufficient latitude to the power of of variation in 
this respect. 


PaLZouituic Porrery.—The distinction between the Paleolithic and the 
Neolithic Ages is a real one, and useful in studying the development of man. 
It is indicated not mevely by the difference in the technical methods of work- 
ing stone, but by ase ies of other characters of art-products. One of these has 
been generally held to be the total absence of pottery in all paleolithic deposits in 
in both hemispheres. There is not, however, entire unanimity on this point, 
and lately, before the French Academy of Sciences, two able antiquaries, 
MM. Martel and De Launay brought torward the details of several finds to 
show that a rude pottery was manufactured in the area of Belgium as far back 
as the period of the Cave Bear, which, of course, was in full paleolithic times. 
The fragments were found in the cavern of Nabrigas, in immediate association 
with the bones of Ursus Speleus, and, it was alleged, in undisturbed strata. 
This latter point, on which, of course, the validity of the whole argument rest- 
ed, was vigorously contested, and remains undecided. In America there have 
been no discoveries as yet of pottery which we have any reason to assign to 
the Paleolithic period. 


Cup-SHapPep Stones.—Our readers will remember the admirable st udy 
printed inthe Smithsonian publications by Prof. Charles Rau on ‘‘Cup-shaped 
and other Lapidarian sculpture in America.” In the January number of the 
Revue a’ Anthropologie, the subject is resumed by the Marquis de Nadaillac. He 
illustrates and compares the curious artificial cup-shaped depressions found in 
rocks over a wide area of the world, in Scotland, Germany, and America, in 
Algeria andin France, and asks whether itis admissable to maintain that such 

eculiar and laborious monuments could have been the play of idle hands? 
hether they must not, on the contrary, be accorded some uniform and fixed 
significance? and, if this be the case, whether they do not constitute an ethno- 
logical link of some kind between the peoples who at some remote era inhabit- 
ed the regions so widely asunder as those I have noted? To these pregnant in- 
quiries he refrains from offering a positive reply, but the force of his presen- 
tation must impress every unbiased student of the subject. 


Tue Stoupy or Masks.—The third Annual Report of the Bareau of Ethnolo- 
gy contains an instructive article by Mr. Wm. H. Dall on the manufacture and 
uses of masks by the American Indians, especially those on’ the northwest 
coast. A wider review of the same ethnologic trait has been recently published 
by the eminent ethnologist, Dr. Richard Andree, of Leipzig, entitled Die 
Masken in der Votkerkunde, He describes their use by various nations‘in reli- 
gious ceremonies, in war, as shields, for the faces of the dead in certain legal 
processes, in dances on the scenic stage, and 1n acting of all kinds. Geographi- 
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cally they are shown to have been in extensive use in every quarter of the 
globe, and it is safe to say that their employment springs from psychologic 
traits common to man as a species, and everywhere recurring in a greater or 
less degree. The instances he quotes from the American Aborigines are nu- 
merous, and in motives akin to those from Asia and Africa. 


American Society in BERLIN.—There is a growing interest in the studies 
of American Ethnology, Archeology and Linguistics in Germany. What is 
wanted in that conntry of scholars to turn many minds in this direction is 
some center of associated studies, and some channel through which researches 
could be promptly published. Both these desiderata are in a fair way of being 
supplied. Recent letters from Berlin inform me that the project is well under 
a way of creating a society for the promotion of American investigations and 
the establishment of a journal, in which such could be published as its main 
feature. When German speaking Europe embraces among its scholars such 
distinguished Americanists as Stoll, Streble, Schellhas, Férstemann, Bastian, 
Miller, Von Tschudi, Reiss, .Stolpe, Steffen, Krause, and many others whose 
names suggest themselves, the only wonder is that such a scheme has not 
long since been carried out. 
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NOTES FROM THE FAR EAST. 


BY PROF. JOHN AVERY. 


ANNAMESE ANCESTRAL Worsuip.—Mr. James G. Scott, who has given us 
in his books the best popular accounts of the people of Farther India, de- 
scribes certain funeral customs of the Annamese. After the death of a person 
is assured, three sheets of paper and a cloth are placed over the face in or- 
der to prevent his soul from being carried off by demons always lurking 
around. Three grains of rice or, in case of the wealthy, precious stones are 
put in the mouth, and all teeth that may have fallen out are carefully re- 
stored to place. The body is washed in an infusion of flowers or fragrant 
leaves and dressed in its finest clothes. The nails are cut and placed in a 
packet beside the head, which must always be placed in a position facing the 
door. After the corpse has been put into the coffin, the relatives, clad in 
mourning garments, make offerings to the ancestors and to the deceased, 
and prostrate themselves four times before him. The body is often kept for 
days or weeks in the house to give time for the friends to assemble from far 
and near; and then is carried to the grave with much ceremony, the greater 
part of which 1s designed as a safeguard agaiust evil spirits. Those most 
dreaded are the Co-hon, or spirits of persons who have died a violent death 
and have not enjoyed the rites of sepulture. In order to outwit these mali- 
cious beings pieces of sham gold and silver leaf are scattered in the way, 
which excite their cupidity and delay them while the procession moves on. 
Strips of paper, bearing the stamp of coins, are also burned or placed in the 
grave, as a further dowceur to the spirits to leave the occupant in peace. 
Families that can afford it erect stone monuments over the graves of their 
dead, and worship before them on the first and fifteenth days of each month. 
The greatest pains are taken to propitiate the Co-hon, and sheets of paper 
covered with designs of money, domestic utensils, robes,—in fact anything 
that can supply the wants or tickle the fancy of these inconvenient visitants— 
are offered ut the grave and elsewhere. Gifts of ric2, bananas, and so on, are 
scattered on the roof of the cottage, and spirits of every name are invited to 
come and eat, Farmers present offerings to the souls of the former owners 
of the land in the first three months of the year. If things do not go right, 
the crops fail, the animals die, or the proprietor himself falls sick, he sends and 
has a paper house made in exact imitation of his premises with all their oc- 
cupants. Then the wizard is summoned, who goes into a trance and be- 
comes possessed by the spirit of the former owner. In this condition he— 
that is the spirit—consumes enormous quantities of raw fowl and wine, and is 
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put into excellent humor. At the proper moment a proposal is made that he 
cede, for a consideration, all his right and title in the land to the present oc- 
cupaant. This he agrees to do with greater or less reluctance according to 
the wealth of the solicitor; a contract is drawn up and signed by the wizard 
for the spirit; the paper house and paper money—sham of course—are burned, 
and everything goes well—if there was no flaw in the transaction. The hegin- 
ing of the new year is the season when the whole population turn out to wor- 
ship their ancestors. The graves are renovated, and food and paper money 
are offered in great profusion. The general merry-making at this time of the 
year excites the envy of the spirits, and the most scrupulous care must be 
taken to prevent their disturbing the peaceful occupants of the graves. 


THE ABORIGINES OF Formosa.—In a former number of this journal (Jan. 
1884) we referred to some observations of Mr. J. Dodd in the Jour., Straits 
Branch, R. A. 8. on the probable origin of the wild population of this island. 
In the last issue of the same magazine we find further information regardin 
the physical characteristics and customs of the people. The complexion o 
the older men is sallow and often swarthy, while that of the younger men is 
lighter, due in part, doubtless, to less protracted exposure to the weather. 
There are not a few faces amongst the inhabitants of Southern Europe which 
are darker than the blackest of these savages, The head is small and round; 
and the contour of the face has some resemblance to that of the Malay, 
but the lips are not so thick nor the nose so flat. The eyes are very black 
and piercing, and are not set obliquely as in the Chinese. The growth of 
beard on the face, naturally scanty, is never allowed to remain, but every 
hair is carefully plucked out by the roots with a pair of tweezers. The men 
of the northern tribes practice tattooing to some extent, the pattern on the 
face being a serivs of horizontal lines on the forehead about three-quarters of 
an inch in length by one-sixteenth in breadth, and extending from the part- 
ing of the hair, which is always in the middle, to the root of the nose. Similar 
lines are drawn on the chin. The lobes of the ear are pierced with large 
holes, in which are worn hollow sections of bamboo or pieces of cuttle-fish 
bone. Circular pieces of the same bone are also worn on the forehead, where 
they are kept in place by a string round the head. It is used likewise for mak- 
ing beads and other trinkets, and passesas coin in trade. The warriors, young 
and old, are extremelyfond of loading their bodies with ornaments, consisting of 
necklaces of wild boar’s tusks, earrings, and trifles of all sorts. These in con- 
tact with civilization possess a few matchlocks, but the people in the interior 
are armed with bows and arrows and a long knife, which always hangs at the 
waist-belt, and, like the dao of India, is employed for almost every conceivable 
purpose where a cutting instrument is useful. Both sexes and all ages are ex- 
tremely fond of the native-grown tobacco, which is simply the sun-dried leaf 
rubbed in the hand and smoked in bamboo pipes. Their clothing in the 
warm season is scanty, fullgrown men and boys being often seen entirely 
naked, or wearing only a close-fitting rattan cap on the head and the knife- 
belt about the waist. At other times they wear a sort of sleeveless coat of 
coarse hempen cloth, reaching down nearly to the knees, It entirely covers 
the back, but is open over the chest and stomach. The belt of the same ma- 
terial is four or five inches in width. These garments are usually embroi- 
dered with much taste in threads of blue and scarlet. The partly-cured skin 
of the large brown deer 1s sometimes worn as a protection against the fre- 
quent rains of their mountain home. 


THe MELANESIAN LANGUAGES.—AII students of language will be grateful 
to the Rev. R. H. Codrington for his recent work on the languages of the 
Central Pacific. His familiar use of some of these languages in missionary 
labors, and his wider personal researches over an extensive field, embrac- 
ing many languages and dialects, make his book the most authoritative one 
that has yet appeared on the subject, even though one may not assent to all 
his conclusions, The Melanesia of which Mr. Codrington treats is that 
curved chain of islands which extends from New Britain and New Ireland on 
the west to New Caledonia on the south and Fiji on the east. The languages 
of New Guinea, which is commonly included within Melanesia, are not 
brought under survey; nor is the Fijian specially studied. since it has already 
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been fully treated by others. Within the limits named, a list of 84 languages 
or dialects is given, of which brief grammatical sketches are subjoined. In 
the same region are found limited areas of Polynesian speech, planted, doubt- 
less, by immigrants or castaways from the eastern Pacific. The remarkable 
tendency of the languages of this region to divide into dialects is illustrated by 
the fact that on Vanua Laya, one of the Banks’ Group, an island only 15- 
miles in length, there were formerly recognized 15 distinet dialects. The au- 
thor’s view of the Melanesian languages, which this book is designed in some 
degree to support, is that they are homogeneous and belong to acommon stock 
with the languages of the Malay Archipelago and of Polynesia, standing to 
one another much in the same relation as the main branches of the Indo-Euro- 
n family. The Australian tongues are not brought into the same group. 
t will be observed that this theory is opposed to the one generally held, name- 
ly, that the Melanesian or Papuan languages are radically distinct from Malay 
speech on the one side and Polynesian speech on the other; and that whatever 
Malay or Polynesian elements are discoverable in the tongues of the central 
region are there by borrowing. in support of his position Mr. Codrington ar- 
ranges the evidence under the three heads, Vocabulary, Grammar, and Phonol- 
ogy. He compares 70 words in 40 languages of Melanesia, and these with 
alayan words collected by Mr. Wallace. The author’s notes on each of the 
words compared are very instructive. Next follows a brief comparative gram- 
mar, which puts the matter in a nutshell; then a discussion of phonetics; and 
finally, the separate grammars in outline. Of the convenience of the work in 
bringing into foeus the linguistic features of a wide field one cannot say too 
much in praise. 

A fact which has prejudiced many students against a relationship between 
the Malayan, Melanesian, and Polynesian speech is asupposed marked differ- 
ence of race—especially as indicated by color, the Malays being yellow, the 
Melanesians black, and the Polynesians light brown; but Mr, Codrington as- 
sures us that this feature has been somewhat over estimated, there being a 
great variety of color in each of the three regions, due to innumerable inter- 
crossings, But, to account for what is still an undoubted fact, the author 
supposes that the islands stretching from the Asiatic continent eastward were 
first settled by a dark colored, curly haired race, that a white race came in 
from the continent and took wives from the earlier settlers, The offspring of 
this union would have lighter complexions than their mothers, but would con- 
tinue to speak their language. This mixture of race, beginning at the conti- 
nent and on the is!and coasts, would gradually spread eastward and into the 
interior; but the language would always remain, in spite of dialectic variations, 
essentially that of the primitive inhabitants. A branch of this population, of 
acertain grade of color, might go far away where frequent communication 
with the early home would be impossible, and there in their isolation, main- 
taining the same physical type, would develope new dialects and a different 
civilization. At the same time a darker tint of skin would here and there be- 
tray their maternal ancestry, One difficulty that we have with this theory is 
that the superior—for it is fair to assume this—in-coming people is represented 
as giving up its language in favor of the inferior race; but history teaches us 
that the reverse has usually been the case, even when the higher race is greatly 
inferior in numbers. As an illustration one thinks of the Aryan invaders of 
India, whose language swallowed a host of barbarous idioms, and whose civ- 
ilization became the norm for the whole land, Still, one must not speak too 
dogmatically on such a subjeet. The relations of races on the islands of the 
Pacific present some of the most puzzling questions of ethnology, and we may 
well be content to defer fixed conclusions, pending more thorongh study of 
the field, of which the present work is one of the most hopeful signs, 
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LITERARY AND ARCH_ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 





BY THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


An Important Finp.—A farmer in Pike County, Iil., who has been an- 
noyed by mounds, as many farmers are,while plowing down one of them, re- 
cently, struck some thing that injured the point of his plow, and resolved to 
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remove the obstacle. Commencing to dig, he soon came to a large flat slab 
-of limestone, which on be ing removed, revealed a vault in which lay the dust 
of askeleton. In this vault was an enormous stone axe weighing nearly 15 
pounds, a large number of arrow and spear points, and a copper vessel capable 


of holding nearly two quarts. Wrapped around the vessel wasa mass of woven 
fabric, of differing material. ‘he vessel has a nicely fitted cover. and on the 
top of the cover is riveted » bent piece of copper, in which is a stout copper 
ring. The vessel contained three curious stones, bighly polished, one blue 
like opal, one reddish like jasper, and one dark of obsidian. The stones were 
nearly egg shape, being pointed at each end. Digging farther down he found 
at the base of the mound, another structure of stone,-con‘aining a skeleton and 
the following implements: a stone pipe with a human face carved upon it; a 
copper axe weighing nearly a pound; a copper spear nearly a foot in length 
and one inch broad; a copper breastplate; a string of 86 copper beads, and a 
curious copper ornament, resembling the singular bone found only in the male 
coon, also an amulet of stone, representing some four-legged animal, also a 
number of stones, wrought for various purposes. The specimens, over five- 
hundred in number, were secured by Mr. William Mc Adams in Alton, Illinois, 
and cover a large table in his museum. y 





Pires AND Mounps.—We referred in our Jan. number, while making'a re- 
view of the year, to certain relics which had been sent out from Davenport, 
by Rev.Mr. Gass. These relics proyed to be fraudulent objects made from mar- 
ble, gathered at second hand from a person known to Mr. Gass, and sent by 
him as genuine mound-builders relics. He says, ‘“The pipes are very rare and 
only found in the Mississippi valley. Our Academy pays for such pipes from 
ten to fifteen dollars.” These are new facts and speak more in reference to the 
genuineness or ungenuineness of the elephant pipes than any amount of argu- 
mentcan. Mr. Putnam intimates that there are eleph ant mounds at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin, and near Red Wing. Minnesota, but he has made no meas— 
urements and secured no surveys. We should say that it would be a better 
argument, if such a survey could be secured and the report of 1t published by 
the society in the name of some reliable county surveyor or civil engineer. 
It would cost less than to publish so much material, which at the best amounts 
to only individual opinion and brings out no new facts. 


ANCIENT PoTTeRy oF THE Mississtppt VALLEY.—The article by Mr. W. 
H. Holmes in the proceedings of the Davenport Acidemy of Science, (Vol. 
IV, 1882-1884) is worth reading. He says ‘‘These articles in clay afford an 
index of the grade of culture reached by the pre-historic races.” ‘‘As indi- 
cated by decided family resemblance, the wares of this group extend over 
the states of Missouri, Arkansas. Tennessee, and cover large portions of Mis- 
sissippi, Kentucky and Illinois, and reach somewhat into Iowa, Indiana, 
Louisiana, and Texas.” 

This is a broad field to embrace, and we are inclined to doubt whether the 
culture of this region was so homogeneous, as the writer makes it. The 
earthworks of the region have been divided into four or five classes, and we 
believe that there is a correlation, between them and the culture which pre- 
vailed. The art and architecture correspond; symbolism and ornamentation 
are also correlated. If Mr. Holmes would take these points and carry the 
analysis farther, so as to identify each style of ornamentation, with differ- 
ent geographical districts, he would see that the grades of culture are more 
closely divided than he has shown in this grouping of the pottery, of all 
the districts under one class. 


Tax Bioop Covenant.—Rev. H. Clay Trumbull, D. D. has written a 
book based he claims on a discovery in ethnology, about which the. theolo- 
gians are making considerable ado. He says: that this was the primi 
tive thought in the primitive religions, of all the world. ‘‘The indepen- 
‘dent existence of this right of blood brotherhood of blood friendship, among 
the three great primitive divisions of the race, the Semitic,Hamitic, and the 
Japhetic; and that, in Asia, Africa, Europe, and America. and the islands of 
the sea, blood giving wa; life giving. Life giving was love showing, 
Love showing was heart yearning after union in love and in life, and in 
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blood and in yery being.” Again ‘‘The mode of inter transference of blood 
with all that it carries has been deemed practicable, alike by the way of lips, 
and by way of the open and interflowing veins.” Again, ‘‘A covenant of 
blood, a covenant made by the ong an te ope of blood has been recognized 
as the closest, holiest and the most indissoluble compact conceivable. gain, 
‘We may fairly lookatevery bible reference to blood in the hght of primitive 
customs known to have prevailed in the days of bible writing’” Again, ‘‘In all 
the outside religions of the world, where men reach out after a divine.—Hu- 
man-interunion, through substitute blood, and so he is supposed to have the 
nature of the gods with whom he thus covenants and interunites.” 

This is an ingenious theory, but we doubt if it can be proven. There may 
have been covenants of this kind, in historic countries, but it is not a pre-his- 
toric or proto-historic custom. The custom which was common in America 
was to take the flesh of captives and eat that, and the idea was that if the flesh 
was eaten the nature or spirit of the individual would be secured. The heart 
was the especial part which was eaten as this was supposed to contain the real 
life and spirit. There was no such thing as brotherhood, sealed by the com- 
mingling of blood, not in America that we can learnabout. Would Mr. Trum- 
bull say, that the communion which is the most sacred rite of the Christian 
church, was based on the savage custom of eating the flesh of captives taken 
in war, innocent victims as they are? Would he not be shocked at Mr. Dall,s 
intimation to that effect* when he says, ‘‘That the practice or cannibalism 
was not a mere devotion to « diet of human flesh, but a rite or observance of a 
superstitious or religious character, not so far removed from the Anthropomor- 
phism which in the middle ages, claimed for the’chief Christian rite ‘the real 
presence of body and blood’ of the victim sacrificed. for the welfare of 
the race.” We question very much whether a Jew ever thought of the 
blood intercommingling, when he offered his sacrifices. The Jewish custom 
is really more akin to the pagan custom, described by Homer, in which the 
pieces of the sacrifice are divided; one part devoted to the divinity, and the 
other eaten by the human worshiper. The Abrahamic sacrifice is certainly 
more related to this than to any blood covenant. If the blood covenant is the 
idea, why not cannibalism also. There is more analogy in the eating of the 
sacrifice, to this than can be found in azy blood commingling. 


THE Hane In Eoypt.—The last number of the proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology (Apr. 6. 1886) contains an article by Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf, on ‘“‘The myth of Osiris Neferu,” which is calculated to throw 
fresh light upon an interesting question in American mythology. He says, 
“The Algonkins were never tired of repeating the story of ‘*Michabo,” the 
— hare, the impersonation of Light,.a hero ofthe Dawn, and the highest 

eity of these tribes, Why should light or the’sun be personified by the hare? 
Is it a case of totemism? And, if so, why should totemism take this form? 
It will be shown that the ancient Egyptians had myths very similar, and 
that our knowledge enables us to see clearly into the origin of these — 
‘‘A Hare headed divinity is seen in the temple Dendera. The same - 
headed god appears in the ‘‘Book of the Dead.” ‘‘The city Unnut, was the 
Metropolis of the fifteenth nome of Upper Egypt, that of the hero, Un call 
by the Greeks ‘‘Hermopolites.” ‘The name Unnu, neferu, signifies ‘‘The 
Splendid or Glorious Hare.” ‘‘Unnu, the appelative of a hare, signifies ‘a 
springer,’ ‘a leaper.” From this the writer concludes that the hare “was the 
symbol of the rising sun, and was applied to Osiris or the sun. He says, 
“It is now, I trust, clear enough why Unnu should be an appropriate appella- 
tion of the rising sun who springs forth in glory and triumph.” ‘‘In 
Shelley’s Prometheus, ‘The Hours were hounds, which chased the day like a 
wounded deer.’ ” 

We suggest that the hare in Egypt was originally a totem, the tribal si 
of the thirteenth nome.” but that it was subsequently appropriated by the 
worshipers of Osiris. We have in this country the figure of the hare, as 
a mere emblem, probably totem but the same figure subsequently becomes a 
symbol. The hare is first found in the effigy mounds but is at last placed 
upon the sculptured facades, In the earth effigy he is a totem, in the stone 
ornament he his a sun-symbol. 


*See the book on Pre-historic America, by Marquis de Nadaillac, edited by Wm, H. Dall, page 64; 
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SERPENT WorsuHIP In AFRICA.—The Andover Review for June 1886, con- 
tains an interesting avoticle on, ‘‘Native Worship in South Africa,” by the Mis- 
sionary Rev. J. Tyier, from which we quote the following: ‘‘I; ss often said, 
the natives of South Africa are snake-worshipers. This is not strictly true. 
Amatmgo (ancestral spirits) are the objects of their worship. When the body 
ceases to exist, the Umoya (soul or spirit) is supposed to to take up its abode 
in a snike,or to assume the form of this reptile, Some speak of serpents as 
repsenta.ivcs of the spirits. The soul of a king or any distinguished person is 
represented by the Jmamba, a fierce and venomaus serpent, surpassed only by 
the python in size and lennth. Common people assume tne form of the Um- 
hiwazi, an inuvcuous and quiet serpent. In such forms spiaits of neparted rel- 
atives visit the living at their kranls, or villages; to them especially in dreams. 
‘Dreams never lie’ is a Zulu proverb, therefore the messages brought by the . 
spirits are always creditsd. To kill an Jtougo, ancestral spirit, or rather its 
serpent reprecentattve, is a crime to be atoned for immediately lest some dire 
calamity result.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ein Herbstausflug nach Siebenduergen, von Dr. WM. Lauser, Wien, 8vo, pp. 

68, 1886, Carl Graeser. 

A beautifnl and interesting volume with 23 illustrations, well worthy of the 
letter press. The chapter devoted to the last resting place of the supposed re- 
mains of the hero-poet Petoefi is of especial interest from a new light thrown 
on the mysterious fate of that illustrious victim of tyranny. I. P. Jr. 


Guatemala, Reisen und Schilderungen aus den Jahren 1878-83. Von Orto 
Sro.u, M. D.,8vo., pp. 518, illus‘rated. Leipzig, F. A. Crockhus, 1886. , 


Dr. Otto Stoll is already favorably known to students of American subjects 
by his small work on the ethnography of Guatemala, (Zur Hthnographie der 
Republik Guatemala; Zurich 1884.) In the volume before us he presents a his- 
torical sketch of his five years’ residence and travelsinthat country, interspersed 
with a very large amount of information of all kinds with reference to the state, 
its physical geography, antiquities, customs, resources, etc. Not only did he 
utilize the exceptional facilities offered by the vocation of a physician to make 
himself acquainted with the intimate life of the people, but he gave particular 
attention to the dialects of the natives. He is probably the only person in 
Europe who has acritical knowledge of the Cakchiquel language, and it is to be 
hoped that the dictionary he has prepared of it will ere long be printed. 

His work gives full and reliable information of the economical resources of 
the state, its agricultural capacities and mineral wealth. Two maps are- ap- 
pended, one geographical the other ethnological. There are also several sta- 
tistical appendices relating to the population, traffic and meterology of the Re- 
public, in fine, it is the most complete description of the country in all its rela- 
tions which has yet appeared and should be on the shelves of all our impor- 
tant libraries, D. G. B. 


Proceedings of the American Philosophical! Society April 1886, 

This quarterly report contains the following titles, on ethnology notes on 
the Mongue—an extinct dialect of Nicaragua, by Dr. D. G. Brinton. Re- 
marks on [ndian tribal names, by Dr. W. J. Hoffman, and on the ‘‘Hebrew 
word Hl-Shadi, by Prof. JP. Leslie.” 

From Acadia to Machpelah, or the Homes and Journeyiig of Abraham, by the 
Rev.JAMES MARSHALL THompsoNn, Philadelphia PresbyterianBoard of Pub- 
lication. 

The contributors to the Oriental department of the American Antiquarian 
are one after another becoming the authors of books. Rev, Mr. Fraden. 
burgh and Rev. Mr. Thompson each having produced a book during the past 
few months. Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., and Rev. 8. Merrill, D. D. were well 
known before they began to write for the Journal. We have now, Rev. O. 
D. Miller, and Prof. John Avery, who should by good rights bring out a vol- 
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ume, each upon his own specialty. This little volume is very interesting. 
It is written in a popular style, is splendidly printed, nicely illustrated and 
will prove an attractive addition to the mass of Oriental and Bibiienl litera- » 
ture, which has been so rapidly increasing during the last few years. Our 
libraries are likely to be filled up with books on the confirmation of scrip- 
ture. There is no lack of works which illustrate oriental customs and 
scenes, It1s the most popular department of archeology, at the present. 


Elephant Pipes and Inscribed Tablets in the Museum of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Davenport. Iowa, 1886. By CHas. E: Putnam, Pres. of the 
Society. 

This is a republication of the pamphlet, which has been so extensively cir- 
culated. It contains as additional material the correspondence and criticisms 
of scientific journals upon the previous ed’tion of the pamphlet, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MaGazrtnes,—Journal of Science, Letters, and Art, a quarterly journal de- 
voted to the advancement of Science, Literature and Art, including Music and 
the fine arts. Vol. I, No, 4, January to April, 1886. London, William Reeves, 
185 Fleet Street, 


American Journal of Philogy, edited by Basil L. Gildersleeye, professor of 
Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. Baltimore, December, 1885, 


Bulletin of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. V. No, 1, Buffalo, 
Baker, Jones & Co,, 1886. 


Report of Proceedings of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of Phil- 
adelphia for the year 1885. Priuted for Society, 1886, 


Proceedings of the C:.nadian Institute, Toronto, Vol. 111, No. 2, July, 1885, 
Universal vs. Cosmic Time, by Sanford Fleming, C. E.C. M, G., &c. To- 
ronto, Copp, Clark & Co., 1885. 


The Huguenots and the Edict of Nantes, a paper read before the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, by William Gammell. President of the Society, No- 
vember 3, 1885. Frovidence, Printed by Providence Press Co. 


Walford’s Antiquarian, a magazine and Bibliographical review. Edited by 
Edward Walford, M. A., London, George Redway, 17 York Street, Convent 
Garden. 


The Church Portrait Journal and Ecclesiastical Art Magazine. Photo- 
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